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The “Swan” Shakspere 


An entirely new illustrated series for use 
in Schools, with Introductions and Notes, 
Examination Questions, etc., etc. 


rP\HE chief features of the “ Swan” edition are: 1.—Photogravures illustrating the 

life of Shakspere, and many full-page drawings to each play by well-known 
artists. 2.—A carefully edited and expurgated text, making the plays suitable for 
mixed classes. 3.+-A full introduction to each play, consisting of Life of Shakspere, 
date of play, plot, Elizabethan language and grammar, versification, ete. 4.—-Large, 
clear type and good paper; strongly bound in ornamental cloth covers. 5.—The ex- 
tremely low price offered for introduction. .~ 

The following volumes are now ready, each 35 cents: 


Richard II. King John 
As You Like It The Tempest 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. By Bev- 
ERLEY E. WarneER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 331 pages. $1.75. 


This volume had its origin in a course of lectures on the study of history as illus- 
trated in the plays of Shakspere. The lectures have been recast, pruned, and ampli- 
fied, and much machinery has been added in the way of tables of contents, bibliog- 
raphy, chronological tables, and index. With such helps, it is hoped that these pages 
may effect a working partnership between the chronicle of the formal historian and 
the epic of the dramatic poet. They are addressed especially to those readers and 
students of English history who may not have discovered what an aid to the under- 
standing of certain important phases of England’s national development lies in these 
historical plays, which cover a period of three hundred years — from King John and 
Magna Charta to Henry VIII. and the Reformation. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Now Ready: 


The Paris Exposition Edition of 
THE COMPLETE 
pockEr... GUIDE to EUROPE 
With a Supplement and Maps, bound separately, of the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
Edited by E, C.& T. L, Stedman. Full leather binding. $1.5°, postpaid. 


THIS GUIDE IS REGULARLY AND - THOROUGHLY REVISED EVERY YEAR. 


SOME OPINIONS. 

Alteaethas the best of the kind published.— Phil- Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
adelphia Bulletin, ness of arrangement, and cheapness should be in 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this | every European tourist’s pocket. — New York Maiti 
little book, I can recommend it with a show of au- | and Express. 
thority.—Editor of the Philade'phia Press. It is a friend indeed to all in need, and the most 

It is really an almost indispensable thing to take. | traveled may find within its covers a storehouse for 
—The Country Gentleman, emergencies.— Outing. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 


ano Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity, 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


NEW YORK. HICAGO, 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., 


BOSTON. 


The good writing now seen in schools is in great measure attributable to the use of 


GlESTERBROOK aco’s 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 


Made in all styles. Vertical Nos.: 586, 870, 621, 646; Slant Nos,: A1, 128, 333, LAA, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER, 
OR MAKE REQUISITIONS FOR THEM. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. 26 John 8t., New York. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IS THE HERITAGE OF THE MASSES.” 


See to it, O ye teachers, that this inheritance is handed down not only where it 
rightfully belongs, but that it is enlarged and extended by the use of the very best 


aids and helps that it is possible to obtain. 
Dixon's Solid Colored Crayons 


are noted for their strength and durability. At a recent meeting held at Boston, 
250 drawing teachers were enthusiastic over their usefulness and beauty. 
Send 16 cents for a large sample box of twelve colors. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. .. .. . N. J. 


— “THE SCHOOLMASTER.” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L1.--No. 25. 


Ermer & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


ee CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Study Birds 


with a pair of imported 


Bird Glasses. 
Mailed on 


receipt of 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS C0., 


16 Ashburton Place, Koston, Mass. 


have their subscription « advanced SIX 
MUNTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


Qs to the JOURNAL can 
subscription. 


APPARATUS. 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


OVOSEPH GILLOTT" 
VERTIC 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


© MOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH PEN: 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


o 
MULTISCRI 
1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


“It gives me 
the work well an 


convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


This last is of great 
is ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many 0 
dente. From what I personally ru A of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an 
_ either in the school or the office. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 


rtance for school work. 
cities and towns of the 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of E 


Manufactured by F. H.CO°K & CO , Leominster, Mass. 


PC, 
eo 


Every purchaser of Carpets—whether for 
the smallest room or the biggest hotel—wants 
his mind satisfied on three points, namely: 


PRIGE — QUALITY — STYLE. 


It is because we convince our customers as 
to every one of these requirements that we 
confidently expect YOUR patronage. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


658 Washington Street . . 
Opp. Boylston Street. 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultages Saree and to the beautiful 
and romantic of Evangeline — 

NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season, — 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Sets, somplate with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


Send stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR D. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 53.2%, Boston 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
c Manager. 


A. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Traffi 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue ‘ V.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln 8t., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted, ciation ior 


rium Bldg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES OF STATES. 


The name of California first originated 
in the imagination of the author of a 
Spanish romance, “Les Sergus de Esplan- 
dain.” In this fiction he described the 


island of California, where great abund- 
ance of gold and precious stones is found. 

Oregon was a name formerly given to 
an imaginary river of the West. Carver, 
an American traveler, who mentioned it 
in 1763, evidently confounded it with the 
Missouri, but the name was finally ap- 
plied to the present state of that name. 

New Hampshire was named from 
Hampshire county, in England, by John 
Mason of the Plymouth Company, to 
whom the territory was originally granted 
by the English government. 

The state of Massachusetts was named 
from the bay of that name. The word 
originated from the Indian word ‘“‘mass3,”’ 
great; “wadehusah,” mountain or hills; 
and the suffix ‘et’ meaning at or near. 

Authorities are not agreed as to the 
origin of Rhode Island. Some say it was 
named from the isle of Rhoda; others 
that it originated from the Dutch Khode 
Eslinat, signifying red island. It might, 
also, have been called Roau Island, or 
Roadstead Island, being near the harbor. 

Connecticut, spelled in an Indian dia- 
lect, Quin-neh-tuk-qut, signified “land on 
a long tidal river.” 

New York is named from the Duke of 
York, the original grantee. His charter 
included lands “from the west side of the 
Connecticut river to the east side of Dela- 
ware bay.” 

The territory of New Jersey was given 
by royal charter to Sir George Carteret 
and Lord Berkeley. Carteret, in Eng- 
land’s great Civil War, had bravely de- 
fended the isle of Jersey, in the British 
channel, and his new possessions were 
named in commemoration of this fact. 

Pennsylvania was first named “Syl- 
vania,” forest country, to which the name 
of Penn was affixed. Three counties 
lying southeast of Pennsylvania were for- 

merly territories of that state. In 1701 
they were granted a charter and named 
Delaware after Lord de la Ware, who 
first explored the bay into which the river 
empties. 

Maryland was named in honor of Hen- 
rietta Maria, wife of Charles I. In the 
eharter ite name in Latin was “Terra 


Mariae,” meaning the land of Maria, or 
Mary’s land. 

Virginia was named in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth, who was known as the “virgin 
queen.” 

The territory of the Carolinas was 
granted to the French settlers in 1662, 
and named after Charles the First of 
France. 

King George I. of England was the 
sponsor for the state of Georgia. 

Maine, in the charter granted by 
Charles I in 1639, was named ‘The Prov- 
ince or Countie of Mayne, because re- 
garded as a part of the Mayne (main) 
Lande of New England.” 

Vermont is formed from two French 
words, “verd” and “mont,” meaning 
green mountain. 

Kentucky is an Indian word, variously 
explained as meaning “‘at the head of the 
river,” “river of blood,” and “the dark 
and bloody ground.” 

Mississippi is from the Indian ‘Mees- 
yeedee,” meaning not “the father of 
waters,” but “the great water.” 

Colorado is named for the Rio Colorado. 
In Spanish Colorado means ruddy, or red, 
referring to the color of the water of that 
river. 

Tennessee is supposed to have been 
named from Tenas See, one of the chief 
villages of the Cherokee Indians, which 
was located on the banks of the Ten- 


nessee river. 
The name of Minnesota is taken from 
the Indian “Minisotah,” meaning 


“colored water.” 

The state of Nevada is named from the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, which in turn 
are said to have been named from the 
Sierra Navada of Granada, Spain. 

The word Nebraska comes from an In- 
dian word meaning “shallow river.’ 

Kansas is named from its principal 
river. A tribe of Indians, formerly in 
that locality, were known as the Konsos, 
or Kows, and the state is probably named 
from them. 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de 
Leon (Pone-thay day lay-own) on Easter 
day, and called in Spanish Pascua 
Florida (pahs-coo-ah floh-ree-dah), or 
flowery Easter. 

Alabama is named from an ancient In- 
dian tribe of the Mississippi valley; the 
name signifies “here we rest.” 

The word Ohio originates from O-he- 
zah of the Wyandotte Indian dialect, 


which means “something great.” The 
name was first applied to the river. 

Iowa is named from the river of that 
name, the river from the Ioway Indians. 

Missouri is derived from the Indian 
‘Min-he-sho-shay,” signifying ‘“‘muddy 
water.” The state takes its name from 
the river. 

The name Wisconsin is of French-In- 
dian origin. It was formerly spelled 
Ouisidi-con-sin, meaning “westward flow- 
ing.” 

Illinois was the name of a confederacy 
of Indians. The name is from “illni,”’ 
man, the Indian plural “uk” being 
changed by the French to “‘ois.’”’ 

The name Michigan was first applied to 
the lake. 
Algonkin and Chippawa origin, ‘“‘Mitcha,”’ 
great, and “gan,” lake. 

Louisiana was named in bonor of Louis 
XIV. of France, and was formerly applied 
to the French possessions in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Arkansas is of Indian origin. A tribe 
of Indians, who rebelled and separated 
from the Kansas nation, were celebrated 
for the fine quality of their bows. From 
this they were called Arc, or Bow, Indians, 
and afterward Arkansas. 

Arizona is said to be a corruption of 
Papago or “orlison,” meaning “little 
creeks.” 

Utah is an Indian tribal name, 

a in Spanish means: “mountain 
land.”’ 

Dakota is named for a tribe of Indians 
named Dacotah. 


ROOSEVELT ON COURAGE. 


Governor Roosevelt writes in the St. 
Nicholas of the qualities we expect to find 
in the young American. A boy needs 
both physical and moral courage, he says. 


‘Neither can take the place of the other. 


When boys become men, they will find 
out that there are some soldiers very 
brave in the field who have proved timid 
and worthless as politicians, and some 
politicians who show an entire readiness 
to take chances and assume responsibili- 
ties in civil affairs, but who lack the 
fighting edge when opposed to physical 
danger. In each case, with soldiers and 
politicians alike, there is but half a virtue, 


It comes from Indian words of + 


The possession of the courage of the sol- 
dier does not excuse the lack of courage 
in the statesman, and even less does the 
possession of the courage of the statesman 
excuse shrinking on the field of battle. 
Now, this is all just as true of boys. A 
coward who will take a blow without re- 
turning it is a contemptible creature; but, 
after all, he is hardly as contemptible as 
the boy who dares not.stand up for what 
he deems right against the sneers of his 
companions who are themselves wrong. 
Ridicule is one of the favorite weapons of 
wickedness, and it is sometimes incompre- 
hensible how good and brave boys will be 
influenced for evil by the jeers of asso- 
ciates who have no one quality that calls 
for respect, but who affect to laugh at the 
very traits which ought to be peculiarly 
the cause for pride. 

There is no need to be a prig. There is 
no need for a boy to preach about his own 
good conduct and virtue. If he does, he 
will make himself offensive and ridicu- 
lous. But there is urgent need that he 
should practice decency; that he should 
be clean and straight, honest and truthful, 
gentle and tender, as well as brave. If he 
can once get to a proper understanding of 
things, he will have a far more hearty 
contempt for the boy who has begun a 
course of feeble dissipation, or who is un- 
truthful, or mean, or dishonest, or cruel, 
than this boy and his fellows can possibly, 
in return, feel for him. The very fact 
that the boy should be manly and able to 
hold his own, that he should be ashamed 
to submit to bullying without instant re- 
taliation, should, in return, make him ab- 
hor any form of bullying, cruelty, or bru- 
tality. 


WHEN DEWEY GETS 70 HEAVEN. 

Little Marvin Thorncroft is five, and 
lives out on Pingree avenue. Fear the last 
three or four nights his mother has read 
him to sleep. She has used the evening 
paper for the purpose, and, of course, the 
most she has read has been about the na- 
tion’s welcome to Admiral Dewey. 

The youngster haen’t had anything te 
think about but Dewey. 

Last night, just before he fell asleep, he 
said: ‘Mamma, do you suppose that if 
Dewey died they’d put a ‘Welcome’ sign 
up over the gates of heaven?”—From the 
Detroit Press, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . $2.50 a year. 


‘ CLUB RATES. 
n Clubs of three or more, 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 7 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE WORK OF NEGRO ADUCATION IN 
CITIES. 


BY GKORGE P. RUSSELL, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Since the war between the states, the philan- 
thropists of the North have contributed money most 
liberally to establish and maintain schools and col- 
leges for the freedmen of the South. 

At the end of the reconstruction period sufficient 
money had been contributed by men of the North 
to establish well regulated institutions of learning 
for the negro in almost all of the Southern states. 
The original idea of the donors of these institutions 
was simply to give the negro such literary training 
as would enable him properly to appreciate and per- 
form intelligently the duties of citizenship. They 
believed this to be the most difficult task to be per- 
formed in the process of elevating the negro. They 
believed this kind of training combined with the 
schooling received at hard labor in slavery would 
prepare him to gradually work out his own salvation 
along industrial and moral lines. Accordingly, large 
numbers of negroes laid down the ax, the hoe, left 
the servants’ apartments and were gathered together 
in these schools, and began to finger with pen and 
book. The negro was a most willing student, and 
made most marvelous progress in letters. From the 
teaching received in these schools he was either 
made to believe or deluded himself into the belief 
that high literary and professional attainments were 
the key to success. . The negro, laboring wnder this 
false notion, has had, almost invariably, but one ob- 
ject in view in going to school, and that object has 
been to enter some one of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions. The excessive tendency of the negro 
toward professional life is evidenced by the very 
large number of negro students enrolled from time 
to time in the theological, law, and medical depart- 
ments of the colleges and universities opened to him. 
‘The tendency toward the professions is not only con- 
fined to the negroes in schools of higher grades, but 
it seems to be the ruling sentiment among negroes 
concerning education. Every father wants his son 
to be a lawyer or doctor, and every mother wants her 
daughter to be a teacher or an accomplished musi- 
cian, when in the majority of cases they have no 
capacity for any of these callings. 

As a test of what the children had in mind to do 
to earn a livelihood after finishing school, I passed 
around slips of paper to one thousand children in 
the schools which I supervise, and requested every 
pupil to give a written answer to the following ques- 
tion, viz.: “What do you intend to do to earn a liveli- 
hood after you shall have finished school?’ In 
answer to this question over seven hundred out of 
the one thousand children expressed a desire to 
enter the so-called learned professions. I have put 
the same question to other negro schools, and in no 
instanee have I found thirty per cent. of the pupils 
who were planning to earn a livelihood by manual 
labor. In the rural schools of this country I find 
the prevailing sentiment among negro children to 
be a desire to obtain an education in order that they 
may leave the “drudge” of farm labor and find “easy” 
employment in the cities and towns. A diploma in 


the hand of a negro ‘boy in this country is considered 
an honorable discharge from manual labor. And 


what is true of the negroes of this city and county, 
in this respect, is generally true of the negro 
throughout the South. 

The result of such a tendency means that the time 
will soon come when the productive forces of the 
negroes will be found in a decreasing illiterate minor- 
ity of the race, and that the talent and push of the 
race concentrated in the profession will depend upon 
the poor, illiterate, shiftless members for support. 
“The negro has the cart before the horse.” The in- 
dustries should precede the professions, and not the 
professions precede the industries; for the professions 
depend upon the industries and not the industries so 
much upon the professions. 

The foregoing is the condition into which the 
negro is rapidly drifting, as the result of the exclu- 
sively literary training received in the missionary 
schools of the South. The founders of these schools 
and the great number of faithful white teachers 
from the North who have labored in them, for the 
last thirty years, were doubtless sincere in their 
efforts to do the very best thing for the promotion 
of the negroes’ well being, but they were mistaken 
in their theory. These friends of the negro under- 
took an impossible task when they sought to have 
him spontaneously embrace nineteenth century civil- 
ization; when they sought to have him copy in a few 
years a civilization that the Anglo-Saxon had been 
thousands of years working out. Instead of rush- 
ing him into literary pursuits and politics, he should 
have been exhorted to begin a simple life of learning, 
labor, and economy, and consequently, as he devel- 
oped character, intellect, and wealth, the higher 
positions would have been opened to him. 

The school authorities of Lexington and all the 
cities of the South in their management of negro 
public schools are making the same lamentable mis- 
take that the Northern philanthropists made in the 
management of negro schools. The public schools 
in most Southern cities provide about the same kind 
of Jiterary training for white and colored children. 
This is not justice to the colored child, and should not 
be done, unless the training prescribed for the white 
child is what the colored child needs. But this is 
not the case. The colored child of the South occu- 
pies an entirely different position in life, and repre- 
sents a distinct moral, social, and industrial condi- 
tion of life from that of the white child. Conse- 
quently, if you wish to substantially benefit the 
negro by the money spent in the support of public 
schools, you should give him just such training in 
these schools as his condition and opportunities in 
life demand, and not the same kind of training given 
the white child. It is a sin against the negro chil- 
dren and an unwise expenditure of public money to 
educate them at the public expense, to earn a liveli- 
hood by doing that which we know they cannot get 
to do. This is what the public high schools of the 
South are doing in many instances. They are pro- 
ducing, as a rule, but two classes of educated negroes, 
a professional class, and a class of enforced idlers. 
This class of intelligent idlers would not exist if 
they had been properly disciplined by manual train- 
ing, and had been taught to grasp present oppor- 
tunities, to patiently and faithfully reach out for the 
possible, and not to waste time preparing and look- 
ing for the impossible. The white man of the South 
owes it to himself and‘to the negro to see to it that 
in his public schools the negro is taught to work, 
and after he has been trained to work, the Southern 
white man should see to it that he is given an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest living. The white man of 
the South cannot shift the responsibility. To at- 
tempt to shift this responsibility or to neglect the 
negro in his present condition would be worse than 


folly, it would be suicidal. 

he Southerner frequently asks himself what he 
will do with the negro; he should also ask himself 
what the negro, with his illiteracy and mode of liv- 
ing, will do with the white man and his civilization. 


However painful it may be to admit it, it neverthe- 
less seems to be true that as a slave the negro was 
taught to labor and had to labor, and during all the 
long years of his servitude no cases of rape were re- 
corded against him. It cannot be said that when a 
slave he refrained from this heinous crime on ae- 
count of the fear of punishment, because the most 
dreadful and cruel punishment that can be inflicted 
does not deter him now. The negro is a rapist to- 
day because his animal passion and energy, that were 
formerly expended in manual labor, is now fostered 
in idleness, which is a fruitful source of crime. The 
frequent committal of this nameless crime cannot be 
checked by any amount or degree of punishment, 
lawful or unlawful, so long as that something in the 
negro, that says “I will” and “I will not,” is con- 
spicuously weak. This divine attribute, this sentinel 
of the soul, is best strengthened for every emergency 
of life by constant, rigid, intellectual, and manual 
labor, which will enable us to make our own passions 
and prejudices and the forces and things of nature 
about us subservient to our righteous wills. These 
two classes of labor must go hand in hand, and with 
this idea in view every city of the South should es- 
tablish and maintain along with its high school an 
industrial publie school, especially equipped and ar- 
ranged for negro children. No colored child should 
be allowed to enter upon the high school course of 
study unless he gave evidence of mental and phy- 
sical ability to successfully master such a course of 
study. Such a system of public schools would reach 
and benefit all classes of colored people, such schools 
would enable the negro to appreciate the dignity of 
manual labor, and disabuse his mind of the errone- 
ous idea that he should edueate for only the “high 
professions.” As a result of this erroneous idea, 
the marked educational progress made by the negro 
in this country has been about offset by an almost 
equally marked industrial decline. Thirty years ago 
almost all the blacksmiths in the city of Lexington 
and Fayette county were negroes. ‘Thirty years ago 
the majority of shoemakers in this city and county 
were negroes. Thirty years ago the negro stone- 
mason vied with the Irishman of this city and county 
in stone work. But the negro is conspicuous for his 
absence in these industries now. It cannot be said 
that the labor unions have crowded him out of these 
vocations. The cause is too patent for any doubt. 
The negroes who learned. trades when slaves have 
mostly died out, or are too old to work, and but few 
of their children have aspired to fill their parents’ 
places in these industries. The reason for this is 
the training received in our purely literary schools 
has simply created in them a desire for the good, 
without arousing in them sufficient impulse or energy 
to put forth the necessary energy to obtain their de- 
sires. Another cause for this is that many colored 
parents discourage common labor among their chil- 
dren by attempting to draw social lines according to 
occupation, and by training their children to look 
with disparagement upon common labor. There is 
said to he, in round numbers, a population of 15,000 
negroes in this city, and I find by actual count among 
them 318 pianos; at an estimate cost of $125 each, 
they show an expenditure of $39,750 for pianos in 
this city. And to my knowledge there is not in this 
city a colored person who earns a livelihood as a 
musician. From a business standpoint, this large 
sum of money seems to be a total loss to the negro, 
and, what is true of the negro in Lexington, in this 
respect, is largely true of the negro in all Southern 
cities. 

If the public schools are to be to the state the 
great safeguard of popular government they were 
designed to be, they must do such work as will stay 
the industrial calamity that is rapidly overtaking 
seven millions of negroes in the South. 

The way to accomplish this is to have the negro 
trained in the public schools to do that which he can 


get to do. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN THE WEST. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Having been three months in East Aurora with- 
out being away from the village more than two 
miles, 1 bethought me it might be well to get out a 
little and mix it with the busy world. So a barn- 
storming tour was arranged, with the help of a 
valiant Jebusite, Laylander by name, of Cedar 
Falls, Ia. I started in at Chicago, with the kindly 
aid of O. W. Ruggles, of the Michigan Central. 

The first day in Chicago I sallied forth, alone, to 
inspect the board of trade. While I was inspecting 
it, it seems the board was inspecting me. 

The lecture at the Art Institute went fairly well, 
with no special demonstrations of disapproval on 
part of the three hundred in the audience who had 
been mulcted to the tune of one simoleon each. 

My first stand in Iowa was Waterloo. “Waterloo” 
is such a suggestive name—I asked Laylander if we 

could not just as well begin somewhere else. He 
said it was better to begin at Waterloo than to end 
there. The. night before the Waterloo lecture, I 
dreamed of charging my oratorical forces into a 
sunken roadway and all the audience tramped across 
over my broken bones. But ’twas but a dream. 

I have heard it said that no hotel could thrive 
without a bar. The hotel in Iowa that has a bar is 
the exception, and there are prosperous hotels in 
every town where no liquors are to be had. As an 
instance, I might name the Duncombe house at Fort 
Dodge, whose proprietor, [ was told, makes twenty 
thousand a year out of the business. Iowa will yet 
he the richest state in the Union. This will be 
simply because she has greater natural advantages 
than any other state. Her adults produce, three 
times over, more money per capita than the adults 
of New York state. All wealth is dug out of the 
ground, and Iowa has more acres of fertile land for 
her size than any other state in the Union. Money 
is flowing into Iowa in a steady stream for her corn, 
hogs, cattle, and horses. There is no such thing as 
a failure of crops in Iowa. The richness of the land 
is inexhaustible, and as the farmers are, for the most 
part, also stock raisers, feeding out their crops, the 
quality of the soil is getting richer, instead of poorer. 

New England first accumulated wealth through 
her foreign trade, and thus supplied the capital to 
start her manufactories. The surplus income from 
the factories was loaned to the West; but now lowa 

is paying back her loans. Most of the money being 
loaned now in Iowa is owned by Iowa citizens. 'The 
banks throughout the state ask no favors from the 
Fast—they have all the funds they need. And al- 
ready there is a surplus in dozens and scores of small 
towns and cities seeking investment. What to do 
with the money is the question! Of course the East 
does not want it, and the result is, it is being used 
at home to erect and equip manufactories, office 
buildings, opera houses, street car lines, libraries, 
schools, and colleges. 

It is just as it is with big corporations that are 
making more money than they need—they search 
out ways and means to invest it in improvements. 
It is said the New York Central railroad’s chief diffi- 
culty is to keep down its dividends, and for this 
reason every possible improved appliance is pur- 
chased; iron bridges have taken the place of wooden 
ones; arched stone bridges are now taking the place 
of iron ones; steel rails replace all iron ones; two 
thousand miles of steel rails have recently been taken 
up to put down heavier ones; stone ballast has re- 
placed dirt; heavier engines and better cars are being 
purchased. And so the tendency of things is to 
invest your surplus at home. Iowa is doing it, and 
will continue to do it. And this policy, with the en- 
tire discontinuance of sending interest money out 
of the state, will yet make her the empire state of 
the Union. 

There is no look of veneer nor smell of varnish 
about Des Moines. It is Hartford, Conn., trans- 
planted. There was a reception at the Hotel Savery. 

in my honor, and of the two hundred women I met, 
none screeched nor tore the superlative into 
smithereens. Cummings, with his art school, will 
eventually do for Des Moines what Dan French’s 


brother is doing for Chicago. The East Aurora elo- - 


quence was dispensed in the Central Christian 


church—a beautiful edifice that seats twelve hun- 
dred people. Hon. John A. McCall, introducing the 


" speaker, ‘warned the audience that he was not going 


to declare that T was a genius. John is a choice spirit, 
even if he does not draw quite so big a salary as the 
other John, who usurpt his name. The week before 
I was in Des Moines S—— exploited an audience in 
the same church. S—— had one hundred people; I 
had a thousand, with just five hundred dollars in the 
box oftice—that’s all. About an hour after the lec- 
ture, the chairman of the committee snipped a clove, 
and declared that S—— wasn’t in it with me—a 
proposition I did not argue. ‘There is one man in 
Des Moines with an international reputation,— 
Oliver H, Perkins. The citizens of Des Moines are 
very proud of Oliver. He is as handsome a man as 
I ever saw, and a gentleman withal, looking and act- 
ing the part. His voice is low; he talks little, but 
always to the point; and his iron-gray hair and well- 
set frame are exactly adapted to Piccadilly at four 
o’elock in the afternoon. Ill bet a hundred dollars 
to one that Perkins, the pride of Des Moines, could 
valk into the house of commons, at any time, night 


SUPERINTENDENT C. BARRETT, lowa. 


or day, without being challenged by the doorkeeper. 
Mr. Perkins’ bachelor quarters are filled with valu- 
able paintings, old carved furniture, and curios 
brought from the farthermost corners of the earth. 
There are thirteenth century missals, hour books, 
Aldines, Plantens, Elzevirs, Caxtons, and Kelm- 
seotts until vou ery “hold!” I wish Irving Browne 
could have known Oliver Perkins of Des Moines— 
they may yet meet and if they do, I know what they 
will talk about. I have no aqua fortis remarks to 
make, about anyone I met in Des Moines; and even 
if I had, the box-office receipts would forbid their 
expression. 

Lincoln was all right, too,—not so big a crowd, 
but all very sympathetic and earnest. The English 
department, at the University of Nebraska, seems to 
me quite the best of any college or school, of which 
I know, in America. At Lincoln, they pay special 


attention to haying the scholar express himself by 


writing the English language. ‘They try to give 
freedom and make language fluid; give wings to the 
imagination and add cubits to the spiritual stature 
of the scholar by abolishing fear. Some of the 
papers | examined, written by the young men and 
women of the University of Nebraska, were models 
in clear, terse, vivid expression. ‘The sentences were 
short, crisp, easily followed, and showed there were 
men behind them. The period was used instead of 
the semi-colon. It is all Co-ed at Lincoln—de- 
cidedly Co-ed—and a brighter, more earnest lot of 
students I never saw. And lookee, Mister, over half 
of them are working their way through college. 
They go to college, and there is a deal of difference 
hetween going to college and being sent. 

At Omaha I received a new thrill—it was the 
Burlington station. I believe it was Larry Godkin 
who once said there was no culture west of Buffalo. 
And who would look for the finest specimen of pure 
(reek architecture, in America, west of the Missouri? 
The Burlington station is finer in its lines than the 
Girard college building; massive yet modest; severe 
yet simple—beautiful and restful. I walked clear 


around the Burlington station, and then, out in the 
middle of the roadway in front of it, I removed my 
hat and stood uncovered in honor of Tom Kimball, 
who drew the plans, and the men who supplied the 
funds and allowed the architect to have his way in 
carrying out the designs. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said that in America buildings are erected 
merely to last the lifetime of the man who con- 
structed them, and beyond himself no man had a 
thought, or cared adam. I quote substantially, not 
literally*-my verbal memory is bad. But the Bur- 
lington station is built for those who shall come 
after. It is built for the centuries. It does not im- 
press you by its size, and yet it is big enough, And 
| noticed that the temple-like quality of the struc- 
ture had made its influence felt upon the manage- 
ment of the place. Inside all was clean, neat, quiet, 
orderly. ‘There are reading-rooms, books, daily 
papers, magazines. Then, there are bathrooms, 
sanitary appliances of the most costly and improved 
kind; watchful and courteous attendants in uniform, 
to meet passengers, carry their bundles, and put 
them on the proper trains, or take them to the car- 
riage stands, or see that they take the right street 
cars—all this without expectation of fee or reward. 
In the building there is to be found everything that 
can minister to one’s well-being, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. 

I’m not so absurdly old, but I remember when. if 
you asked a railroad ticket agent or a conductor a 
question, he met you with withering sarcasm and 
looks of scorn. Whenever you entered a railway 
coach, you apologized to the brakeman, and sliding 
into a seat, looked neither to right nor left, for fear 
of giving offense to the kind gentleman who allowed 
you to ride for six cents a mile. Verily! Brudder 
Jasper is right,—the world do move. 

The school system of Omaha is founded with in- 
tent to keep a little in advance of present needs, 
rather than to lag behind. ‘he new buildings that 
are being erected, from time to time, are models of 
their kind—two stories high—which is high enough 
for any school building. Special attention is paid 
to light and ventilation; but, best of all, the Froebel 
methods are being carried up, in degree, into the 
higher grades; and Superintendent Pearse is working 
hard to make sloyd and manual training a part of 
the curriculum. 

Miss Simonds, principal of the Cass school, has 
much more than a local reputation as an educator: 
and the way this excellent woman has infused kinder- 
garten #deas—which are only kindness, joy, and 
truth—-into her work, has influenced all Omaha for 
good. This is the woman who worked “The Eyolu- 
tion of Dodd.” 

My lecture at the First Congregational church, in 
Omaha, was the best address I gave on the whole 
barn-storming tour. Sometimes my speeches are 
very bad, but occasionally I have been known to 
strike thirteen—I acknowledge it myself. Every 
speech requires a hearer, and to listen is a fine art. 
There were over a thousand people in the audience 
at Omaha—every seat.was taken; they overran the 
choir, the pulpit stairs, the window-sills, and plat- 
form, filling the chairs and sofa. Four hundred 
teachers were present; the rest were Philistines and 
gentle folk of the town. They came with the hos- 
pitable mind and the receptive heart. They came 
expecting to get something—and they did. They 
filled in between the lines and understood the things 
that were left unsaid. 

The teachers of Omaha understand their business. 
And this, according to William Hawley Smith, is all 
there is of education. Education and culture are 
simply for the purpose of enabling a person to do 
his work. Do your work and do it the best you can, 
and you are benefiting humanity—uplifting the race. 
Whether mankind is made better through war is a 
question—I doubt: it—but the man who does his 
work is a civilizer. Teachers of Omaha, you are 
doing your work and doing it well. God bless you 
all!—Selected from the Philistine for April. 


L. H. M , Providence, R. I.: I have taken the 
Journal eighteen years, I regard it as a very progres- 
sive paper. 


M. E.S——,N.H.: I have found the Journal 
extremely helpful. 
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STORIES OF MUSICIANS.—(VIIL.) 


[Others of this series have appeared as follows: Handel, May 3; Haydn, May 10; Mozart, May 17; Beethoven, May 24; 
Schubert, May 31; Mendelssohn, June 7; Rossini, June 14. } 


WAGNER. 
May 22, 1813—February 13, 1883. 


Richard Wagner had high ambitions as a boy, and 
aspired to be a poet like Shakespeare. Then he de- 
cided that Beethoven was a mighty man, and he 
wouid like to do the grand things that composer had 
done. As it turned out Wagner was genius enough 
himself to write great dramas—by no means equal 
to Shakespeare’s—and to put his plays into music 
that was not unworthy of his chosen master. He 
learned to do these things by careful study of his 
models. At eleven he made bold to translate a por- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet” from the German ver- 
sion, in which he read it into English, and at fourteen 
he was neglecting his lessons to write a bloody 
When he first heard Beethoven’s music 
during the next year he felt as if transported into 
another world, and he resolved to make music like 
that for his tragedy. Forthwith he secured a book 


.on composition from a circulating library. So dili- 


gently did he study Beethoven’s music, copying the 
scores, whistling and singing the melodies, and even 


dreaming of them, that at eighteen he knew Beet- 


hoven thoroughly as no otHer young musician has 
known him. 

Like most of the great composers, Richard Wagner 
was a German, born at Leipsie in 1813. His father 
was a man of good education and culture, but he 
died when Richard was five months old, leaving the 
sweet, delicate mother with nine young children to 
care for. After two years she married again, and 
Richard was very fond of his second father. At his 
first school, from nine to fourteen years of age, the 
boy got on famously, and was a special favorite of the 
Greek professor, because he translated twelve books 
of the Odyssey for amusement out of school hours. 
The rest of his .schooling was less successful, and 
though he entered the University of Leipsic, he de- 
serted the routine studies to read books on music, 
Shakespeare, and old German legends, and_ to 
write his grand tragedy and music. He had almost 
no musical instruction, played the piano poorly, and 
knew nothing of other instruments. 

Wagner began his musical career at twenty years 
of age as chorus master in a theatre, with very small 
pay. During the next few years he did not prosper, 
for as sure as he got a position anywhere the mana- 
gers of the theatre failed. In the intervals between 
his duties he devoted himself to writing the words 
and musie of an opera. He had married, mean- 
while, and at twenty-six he went with his wife to 
Paris, in the hopes of making a reputation. Three 
years they lived there in great poverty, sometimes 
actually suffering from cold and hunger, and only 
once was a composition of his performed. He wrote 
French songs and essays for musical journals, and 
did all sorts of drudgery to get a bit of money. 


He went back to Dresden in 1842, where his opera | 


was performed with great success, and he found 
himself for a brief space a hero. A_ second opera 
was not much liked, and was severely criticised, so 
the manager refused to experiment further with his 
new sort of music. He received an appointment as 
court chapel master, but the work was hard and un- 
congenial. His mind was full of subjects for operas, 
and he longed for leisure to read, think, and write. 
When he sent his operas to theatre managers in other 
cities they were hardly examined or were returned 
unopened. If, perchance, one was accepted, some- 
thing would prevent its performance, or if performed, 
it was a failure. When he tried an independent 
venture he came off deeply in debt. He plodded 
patiently along his chosen course, sometimes despair- 
ing, but never wavering from his high ideals and 
theories of music. He could have written the style 
of music people wanted, that which Rossini had 
made popular, and so have attained immediate suc- 
cess and fame. But he had dedicated his life to 
higher aims, and he struggled doggedly, bravely, 
against all diseouragements and opposition. 

He was a man of peculiar earnestness of purpose, 
determined and energetic. He delighted in hard 


work, and he worked at his compositions and writings 
incessantly. He was restless in mind and manner, 
quick in movement, speech, and gesture. The jeal- 
ousy and ill-will shown him by musicians, critics, 
and the public put him in an attitude of defiance, and 
made him impatient, irritable, violent. He ap- 
peared often to be on the point of losing his temper, 
and his manners made enemies. With his friends, 
however. he was a noble, kindly man, natural and 
sympathetic, loved and respected. : 

These were times of political excitement in Ger- 
many, and Wagner had shown his sympathy with 
the revolutionary party. Suddenly in 1849 came an 
order for his arrest as a “politically dangerous in- 
dividual,” and he hurriedly escaped across the border. 
For twelve years he remained in exile, making his 
home at Zurich in Switzerland. There he wrote 
some of his finest operas and many important literary 
essays. 

Ile gave eight concerts at London in 1855, and in 
Paris he seemed for a time to have found success, 
but the grand performance of his opera resulted only 
in disaster and debt. All this time he had heard 
almost none of his operas, and to look at the notes 
with no prospect of ever hearing them became agony 
to him. Finally a little of the “Lohengrin” music 
was played at Zurich, and it made so powerful an 
impression on him that he nearly broke down. He 
was determined that his operas should not be per- 
formed at second-rate theatres, but only under per- 
feet conditions, and he arranged to have the manu- 
scripts burned after his death if the works had not 
been worthily produced. 

When Wagner was at last allowed to return to 
Germany in 1861 he found enthusiasm for his operas 
on all sides, and they were performed in many cities. 
But he got no money from these successes, and he 
was in great financial distress, as, indeed, he had 
been much of the time during his whole life. The 
successful and famous musician Liszt helped him out 
of many a difficulty and proved himself one of the 
best friends a man ever had. 

Wagner had written four great operas with a con- 
nected plot, called the “Ring of the Nibelungen,” 
which required so large an orchestra and: such elab- 
orate stage setting that they could not be given satis- 
factorily in an ordinary theatre. He had no hopes 
of their ever being performed, so he published the 
poem in 1863 as a piece of literature. His friends 
and admirers took the matter up and began to raise 
money to build a special theatre. Contributions 
came from all over Germany, from Tondon, New 
York, Cairo, Milan, and elsewhere. In 1876 the 
theatre at Bayreuth in Bavaria was completed and 
the Niebelungen Ring was performed, when the com- 
poser was sixty-four years old, twenty-eight years 
after he first planned the mighty work. There he 
passed the rest of his life writing a last grand opera 
and directing the performances; and there the master 
was buried after his death at Venice on February 
13, 1883. 

Tt was a great gift of Wagner’s to be poet and 
musician in one. Other composers got their words 
ready-made from some poet, and often, as in the 
case of Schubert, the libretto was so much inferior 
to the music that the opera as a whole failed. He 
took his subjects from the early German myths and 
legends, and he wrote remarkably fine dramatic 
poems independent of the music. While he planned 
the scenes and wrote the verse, ideas for the music 
ran through his head and he came to associate cer- 
tain musical phrases with the different characters 
and their emotions. As we listen and study the 
music now we can recognize some of these phrases. 
We hear the young hero Siegfried give a call on his 
hunting horn, and when the same melody occurs 
again in the opera we think at once: of him in the 
forest. 

Just as Beethoven’s music expresses feelings and 
pictures scenes, Wagner’s music expresses the emo- 
tions and actions of the characters in the play. 
While Siegfried hammers out his sword on the forge 
the orchestra plays music which no one could fail 


to recognize as a forge song. It is easier to under- 
stand what Wagner’s music means than Beethoven’s, 
for we have the pictures and actions on the stage 
and the words of the text to explain it. With Ros- 
sini and the Italian composers the words were “mere 
pegs on which to hang pretty tunes,” and the tunes 
themselves were intended to display the voices of 
singers instead of expressing any fitting action or 
emotion. Wagner’s whole aim in life was to reform 
the opera from the standpoint of Beethoven’s music, 
by making music express thought, emotion, and ac- 
tion, always appropriate to the text. 

This reform was not easily accomplished, and 
Wagner had the greatest difficulty in making people 
understand his aims and his theories. It was all so 
strange, so different from what they were used to, 
that singers and the public were bewildered, puzzled, 
angry. ‘The newspaper critics could not find words 
bitter enough in which to denounce him. Slowly, 
very slowly, Germany came to appreciate his music. 
France refused to hear it until 1891, and Italy and 
England were nearly as obstinate in their prejudice. 
But once given a fair hearing, his operas have been 
suecessful everywhere. He is now recognized as a 
mighty genius and a great influence for good in the 
world of music. 


BETSY ROSS AND THE FLAG. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, LL, D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


In 1777 congress appointed a committee, with Gen- 
eral Washington at its head, to design a flag suitable 
for the new-born nation called the United States of 
America. This committee consisted of General 
Washington, Robert Morris, and Colonel George 
Ross. The committee prepared a design, and then 
looked around for some one to make the flag in ac- 
cordance with their ideas. In a little house at 239 
Arch street, still standing, lived a young woman 
named Betsy Ross, noted for her skill in needle-work. 
So widely was this skill recognized, that it is said she 
made the handsome ruffled bosoms for the shirts of 
the general himself—hosoms that are preserved to 
this day as samples of her handiwork. Knowing of 
her skill, the committee called upon her, and showing 
her a rough draft of the flag—the draft is still in 
possession of the state department—asked her 
whether she could make such a flag. “T do not know 
whether I can, but T’ll try,” was the modest yet con- 
fident answer. The design consisted of alternating 
red and white stripes and thirteen six-pointed stars 
on a background of blue. Betsy Ross suggested that 
five-pointed stars would be more appropriate, and 
folding a piece of white paper she cut with a single 
snip of the scissors a five-pointed star and placed it 
on the blue ground of the design. The committee 
was pleased with her taste and ingenuity, and 
adopted her suggestion. A further change in the 
arrangement of the stars was made from the original 
circle to the old idea of a cross. 

The flag made by Betsy Ross and submitted by the 
committee was adopted by congress on June 14 of 
that year. The evidence seems entirely authentic 
that'she made the sample flag, and with such accept- 
ability that she was commissioned to make a number 
more. Her uncle, Colonel Ross, is said to have pro- 
vided her with the means to procure the necessary 
material. At an early date, before she made United 
States flags, Betsy Ross made colonial flags for the 
navy of the United States, and probably for the 
army, as there is on record in the minutes of the 
navy board, dated May 29, 1777, “An order on Wil- 
liam Webb to Elizabeth Ross for fourteen pounds, 
twelve shillings, and two pence for making ships’ 
colours, ete., put into William Richards’ store. £14. 
12. 2.” . 

The resolution in respect to the adoption of the 
flag is recorded in the Journal of Congress June 14, 
1777, immediately following the giving of the com- 
mand of the “Ranger” to John Paul Jones, “That 
the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate, red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white on a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” 

The grave of Betsy Ross is in Mount Moriah ceme- 
tery. A simple headstone marks her resting place, 


upon which is the following inscription :— 
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“In memory of John Claypole, who died August 3, 
1817, aged 65 years. Also Elizabeth Claypole, died 
January 30, 1836, aged 84 years. Also James 
Champion, died February 14, 1836, aged 26 years.” 

The Elizabeth Claypole is the widow of John Clay- 
pole, and is the Betsy Ross who made the first flag a 
few years before her marriage to him. 

It will be interesting to teachers and pupils to 
know that an association called the “American Flag 
Tlouse and Betsy Ross Memorial Association” has 
been formed for the purpose of purchasing the Betsy 
Ross house, 239 Arch street, where the American 
flag was first made. The money is being raised by 
ten-cent ceftificates of membership, thirty of which 
will secure a copy of the original painting known as 
the “Birth of Our Nation’s Flag.” Thousands of 
persons are sending subscriptions for certificates of 
membership, and the rooms of the building are daily 
thronged with visitors from every part of the coun- 
try. This little house at 239 Arch street is des- 
tined to become one of the most interesting historic 

shrines in our city.—Cireylar to the principals. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 
With the birth of English grammar began that 


time-honored exercise known as “parsing,” which 
consists in giving the grammatical description of 
each word. by naming its part of speech, its inflec- 
tional form, and its relation to other words in the 
sentence. The exercise had its value, but the 
numerous properties assigned to each word, and the 
parrot-like repetition of rules of agreement, some- 
times made it as benumbing to the faculties as it was 
tedious to the listener. 

At a later era, “analysis” came into vogue, begin- 
ning with the sentence as a whole and recognizing 
phrases and clauses also as elements of the sentence. 
In this way analysis added to the older parsing exer- 
cise some points of considerable value. But analysis 
as well as parsing has a tendency to exalt technique 
and to become tedious through repetition of useless 
details. 

Another objection that is sometimes urged against 
both analysis and parsing is expressed in a sentence 
of the famous report of the “Committee of Fifteen.” 
“A training for four or five years in parsing and 
analysis, practiced on literary works of art (Milton, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Scott), is a training of the 
pupil into habits of indifference toward, and neglect 
of, the genius displayed in the literary work of art.” 

But this misuse of grammatical drill has mostly 
disappeared from American’ schools. Modern 
teachers are fully convinced that “formal grammar 
should not be allowed to usurp the place of a study 
of the literary work of art in accordance with literary 
method.” 

Yet the botanist who investigates the structure of 
the flower is not thereby debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of flowers, nor from seeing them also in 
poetical relations. Neither is the study of the gram- 
matical structure of a piece of literature necessarily 
a foe to the appreciation of its aesthetic value. On 
the contrary, literary excellences are lost upon the 
student unless he first grasps the logical relations of 
the thought itself; and the attempt by the pupil to 
formulate these relations gives the teacher the best 
evidence as to whether the thought is truly under- 
stood. 

There is a grammatical drill in parsing and analy- 
sis which it is foolish to frown upon. In the words 
of a learned philologist: “Although what is called 
parsing, or assigning words to their part of speech, 
is a juvenile exercise, vet it is, nevertheless, the surest 
test of a person’s having learnt that which grammar 
has to teach.” 

Parsing in Latin is chiefly an exercise in accidence; 
in English it is an exercise in syntax. The simpler 
grammatical ideas are easily grasped through the 
study of Latin, but in a logical language like ours, 
parsing has another kind of disciplinary value that 
is all its own. 

lor the convenience of the teacher in directing 
the work of a class. short models of both analysis 
and parsing are of use. But they should he as 
simple as possible, and the emphasis should always 


be laid upon the correct interpretation of the 
thought rather than upon adherence to the form of 
the model. There are idiomatic words and phrases 
to which models cannot apply, and in dealing with 
ordinary sentences there is constant danger of use- 
less repetition of points already fully known. The 
teacher should therefore often fling away the formal 
model, and fall back upon the more educative exer- 
cise of a good grammatical “quiz.” 

The questions for this are of two main classes. 
First, questions of fact, as, What part of speech? 
What mode? What case? and second, the still 
better class of questions, Why the subjunctive mode 
in this sentence? Why this tense or case? 

In a word, a good grammatical drill passes lightly 
over well-known or useless points, and brings out 
those that are of real linguistic value. In the hands 
of a wise and skillful teacher analysis and parsing 
are among the most useful tools for language teach- 
ing, but they should both be used always for broad 
ends and not for trivial ones. 


THE PERILS OF THE CHRYSALIS.—(1.) | 


BY CLARENCE MOORES. WEED. 


In the life history of an insect that undergoes 
complete transformations the period passed in the 
pupa or chrysalis state is one of peculiar danger. 
The creature is then utterly helpless to flee from 
enemies or otherwise to escape attack. Conse- 
quently it becomes of vital importance to the species 
that the perils of this period should be reduced to 
the minimum by the larva in its selection of the 
time, the place, and the manner of concealment for 
this quiet period. 

Think for a moment of the dangers to which the 


Canker-worms Upon Apple Twig. 


pupa is exposed. First, there are the weather condi- 
tions: It must be placed where it will not drown or 
he washed away in summer, or be frozen in ice in 
winter. It must escape the vigilant eyes of birds, 
the viscid tongues of toads and frogs, the hungry 
jaws of snakes, squirrels, skunks, moles, and other 
animals. It can searcely hope to escape the omni- 
present hosts of insect enemies—predaceous and 
parasitic—but it must try to do so. 

By reason of all this, the pupal condition of any 
insect may well challenge the attention of the nature 
student, and lead him to look for answers to such 
questions as these: In what ways does the situation 
of this pupa enable it to withstand weather condi- 
tions? How does it manage to escape the attacks 
of vertebrate enemies? What are its chances of 
being devoured by a predaceous insect? Why does 
it not become the victim of a parasite? 


PUPATING IN THE GROUND 


It is natural that. an insect which passes its larval 
existence beneath the soil should pupate in the same 
shelter. And so we find that the wireworms and 
white grvs which feed upon the roots of grasses 
pupate in hollow cells in the soil, as do such root- 
feeding species as the cabbage-root maggot, the 
crane fly larvae or “leather jackets,” the corn root 
worm and the laryae of the striped cucumber beetle, 


which feed upon the roots of cucurbitaceous plants. 
There are many species of insects in which the 


larva lives above soil surface and enters it for pupa-. 
tion. In the case of larvae that feed upon the leaves . 


of herbaceous plants this habit is quite general, and 
it seems a natural thing to do. Thus with the com- 
mon Colorado potato beetle the larvae live but a 
short distance from the ground; they spin no web for 
a cocoon, and there is practically no shelter available 
above the surface. So when full-grown the larvae 
enter the soil and pupate in hollow earthen cells, 
The same is true of many other beetle larvae that 
feed upon the foliage of herbaceous plants. 

There are also many larvae of species of moths 
that feed upon herbaceous plants and utilize the soil 
for protection during pupation. Familiar examples 
are the ecutworms, the zebra caterpillar, and such 
sphinx moths as the tomato-worm and the purslane 
worm. These insects are not silk spinners, and so 
can make no cocoon, To pupate above ground would 
be to invite destruction from a host of enemies, most 
of which are baffled by the simple procedure of going 
below the surface. : 

If an insect feeding on the leaves of a tree is un- 
able to spin a cocoon or to fasten itself to a support 
with a web and strand of silk, it is in much the same 
case as if it fed upon an herbaceous plant, for there 
is small refuge upon the tree. So it is not strange 
that many species of caterpillars which devour tree 


foliage have the habit of.crawling down the trunk to * 


the ground and of entering the latter for the pur- 
pose of pupation. There are several species of 
sphinx moths that have this habit, one of the com- 
monest being the elm-tree sphinx. Another notable 
example of a large caterpillar—not a sphinx—that 
has this habit is the regal moth (citheronia regalis), 
the larva of which feeds upon the leaves of pine and 
other trees. 

The canker worm is another insect that takes ad- 
vantage of the soil as a protection for pupation. 
When full grown this well-known destructive insect 
drops downward on the silken thread it spins from 
its mouth until it reaches the surface of the ground. 
Then it burrows into the soil a short distance and 
pupates in a very slight cocoon. 


(To be Concluded.) 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR THE ILIAD—(1) 


BY HELEN E. GREENWOOD. 


1. Give an account of Pope’s life. 

2. Give the historical setting of the times in 
which he lived. 

3. Characterize the age: Socially, politically, in- 
tellectually. 

4. How was the literary development an out- 
growth of the political characteristics of the times? 

5. In what way were the characteristics of the 
age reflected in the life of Pope? 

6. Who were his contemporaries? 

- Give the history of Pope’s translation of the 
Tliad. 

8. Discuss the literary value of the work. 

9. Compare with other translations of the Iliad. 

10. How does the Iliad rank among other epics 
as to age, literary value? 

11. When is the action represented as taking 
place? Where is the scene of the story laid? 

12. Who is the first author to present a clear 
picture of Aryan civilization? 

13. For what purpose was the Iliad evidently 
written? 

14. The poem shows what state of civilization at 
the time when written? 

15. What is the theme of the poem? 

16. How is it indicated? 

17. With what subject does the poem begin? 
end? 

18. How long a time is occupied in the develop- 
ment of the story? 

19. The title indicates what as to the subject 
matter of the poem? Is it misleading? Why? 

20. How long did the Trojan war last? 

21. Explain fully the cause of the war. 

22. Tell the story of Tphigenia. 

23. How long had the war been going on when 
the story opens? 
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DAISIES. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


“All is not gold that glistens”; not every flower 
is a daisy because composite and radiate. The true 
daisy, the “wee crimson-tipped” flower of Burns, is 
Bellis perennis, seen with us only in cultivation, 
usually as a border plant. Occasionally we see it 
sold in bouquets. 

What we call the daisy here in the East is the 
marguerite or ox-eye—Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum—one of the very worst New- England weeds. 
It is known by its pure white rays and yellow, con- 


Fig. I. 
vex disk. It has no pappus or down, and yet is 
capable of inveterate spreading. A _ beautiful 
nuisance one might call it. 

Surely nothing can be more beautiful than a 
meadow full of these glorious stars, tossed into white 
waves by the summer breeze. Among them grows 
the red clover, loved of bees. Great butterflies float 
over the crests. 

Our daisy is herbaceous, but the so-called French 
marguerite, really from the Canary isles, is a shrub 
and grows quite high. 

In New England the Rudbeckia is often mis- 
named “ox-eye.” It is not a daisy at all. A good 
name for it is cone-flower, but, after all, what is the 
matter with the botanical name? These great 
golden heads with their chocolate-colored centres 
are as fine as a coreopsis or a sunflower. Gardeners, 
however, will tell us that they are much too com- 
mon—a weed of weeds. Gathered in great sheaves 
and brought into the house they are perfectly 
gorgeous. 

Typical compositae all these daisy-like plants. 
Many regard them as the highest type of vegetable 
expression. Here, in one flower head, we have a 


Fig. Il. 
community and a division of labor. The ray florets 
perform the function of attraction; the disk flowers, 
each working individually, perfects one seed. The 
whole cluster is surrounded by a calyx-like involucre, 
or set of bracts, 


A great and aristocratic family, the Compositae 
take on some of the vices of nobility. They strut 
about in royal guise, but do little, comparatively, for 
the world’s good. This is looking at them purely 
from the practical, work-a-day side. Who, however, 
can reckon the dividends they declare in beauty? 
Who dares to say a plant is useless that in any degree 
contributes to make a son of man happier? He 
could not leave out the asters, golden-rods, sun- 
flowers, and, most of all, the daisies, without leaving 
the world poorer for the loss. 


A FEW USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 
OF DESIGN. 

“Evolution in Art: As Illustrated by the Life- 
Ilistories of Design.”——-Alfred C. Haddon. 

“Lessons in Decorative Design: The Theery and 
Practice of Design.”—lrank G. Jackson. 

“Nature in Ornament,” “Anatomy of Pattern,” 
“Planning of Ornament,” “Application of Orna- 
ment.”—Lewis F. Day. 

“Plant Form and Design.”—Midgley and Lilley. 

“The Bases of Design.”—-Walter Crane. 

“TIlustrations of Balance and Rhythm.”—Den- 
man W. Ross, Ph. D., Edgar O. Parker, and S. Clif- 
ford Patchett. 

“Alphabets Old and New.”—Lewis F. Day. 

“Alphabets: A Handbook of Lettering.” —Edward 
I’. Strange.—Art Education. 


LITTLE BITS FROM BIG BOOKS. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


SHALER’S OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY. 

That sounds like a very solid book, doesn’t it? 
And it is “solid full,” as the boys would say, of in- 
teresting “bits.” 

Swamps.—You will find these in the chapter on 
Soil. That sounds uninteresting, but is really de- 
lightful. 

Swamps are divided into three groups—climbing 
bogs, lake bogs, and marine marshes. 

Professor Shaler will tell you how the climbing 
“bogs are made. What do you suppose makes them? 
Find out, or guess, first. Did you know that the 
Dismal swamp, and other swamps along the coast 
from southern Maryland to eastern Texas were 
climbing bogs? And our Indian cane is the chief 
“maker.” And, just think! we can see how coal was 
made. “For, climbing bogs are particularly interest- 
ing because they give us a vivid picture of those an- 
cient morasses in which grew the plants that formed 
the beds of vegetable matter now appearing in the 
state of coal. Each such bed of buried swamp mate- 
rial was, with rare exceptions, where the accumula- 
tion took place in lakes, gathered in climbing bogs 
such as we have described.” 

The lake bogs are largely formed by pond lilies. 
These and other water plants take root on the bot- 
tom of the lake, and spread their expanded leaves on 
the surface of the water. In the quiet water rushes 
take root, and still further protect the strand, so that 
the delicate vegetation of the mosses can fix itself on 
the shore. As soon as the moss mat has begun to 
grow, the strength of its interlaced fibres enables it 
to extend off from the shore and float on the water. 
It advances into the lake a few inches every year. 
It grows downward, too. And the lower part, de- 
caying, adds peat mud to the lake floor. Did you 
ever stand on a “quaking bog”? What makes it 
quake? Find out about the peat bogs, too. 

Climbing bogs and lake bogs in the United States 
occupy a total area of more than fifty thousanc 
square miles. : 

If the excess of peaty matter is removed, and the 
bogs drained, the soil is very rich. This was the case 
in many of the fairest fields of England, Ireland, 
and Germany. Land has been so cheap in the 
United States that we have not yet done much 
swamp reclaiming. “It is likely that the next great 
field of improvement to be cultivated by the enter- 
prising people will be found in these excessively 
humid lands, from which the food-giving resources 
for the support of many million people can be won.” 
That’s a peep into the future, isn’t it, boys? You 
will probably live to see this done. 

You will find out how the marine marshes were 


made. And think how much land may yet be added 
to the United States! We won’t stop with Hawaii, 
Cuba, and the Philippines, you see. Besides the 
islands of the sea, we can add the seashore. “The 
tidal marshes of North America, which may be in 
time converted to the use of man, probably occupy 
an area exceeding twenty thousand square, miles. 
If the work of reclaiming such lands from the sea 
ever attains the advance in this country that it has 
done in Holland, the area added to the dry land by 
engineering devices may amount to as much as fifty 
thousand square miles, a territory rather greater 
than the surface of Kentucky, and with a food- 
yielding power at least five times as great as is 
afforded by that fertile state. In fact, these con- 
quests from the sea are hereafter to be among the 
great works which will attract the energies of man- 
kind.” 

So you may live to see us doing as Holland did. 

You will find out in this book how caves are made, 
how stalactites grow, how natural bridges are 
formed; about earthquakes, voleanoes; how the west- 
ern prairies were changed to their present state from 
old forests; strange things about the waves and the 
pebbles; star stories; desert stories; wonderful stories 
that the rocks tell us; and, in fact, ever so many 
things we’d like to know. 

Take some geological books off to the river bank 
or over on Blank hill (and take your chums and a 
lunch!) and have a rock picnic. Find specimens; 
and see how this old earth was made. You can see 
the strata, and study the pebbles, and the bowlders, 
and have a grand time, I assure you. 

Le Conte’s “Geology,” Hugh Miller’s “Old Red 
Sandstone,” ete., are some of the books to help you. 
Take geology for your hobby this summer, and 
you'll find pleasure and profit in it. 


GHORGE STEPHENSON AND THE LOCO. 
MOTIVE. 


BY NELLIE ALLEN, 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Illustrations.—Stephenson’s pictures; picture of 
his first engine; picture of an engine of modern con- 
struction, as a contrast; picture of the “Geordie 
Lamp.” 

“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car; 

Or, on wide, waving wing expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air; 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move, 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 


And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 
—Darwin. 


A wonderful prophecy, this! Made in the days 
when the immense power of confined steam was 
practically unknown, and its future influence on 
commerce and civilization unfelt, except by a few 
so-called “visionaries.” Its fulfillment depended 
largely on the inventive genius and the untiring 
perseverance of one man,—George Stephenson,—a 
humble collier, who, because of his wonderful 
achievements, of his benefits to society, has been 
honored and respected by kings and nobles. 

George Stephenson was born in the colliery village 
of Wylam, a few miles west of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in a four-room cottage, occupied by three other 
families besides his own. 

We may trace the industry, the perseverance, the 
careful attention to small things, which largely con- 
tributed to the final great achievements of George 
Stephenson, to the earnest, busy lives of his parents, 
“Old Bob” and Mabel Stephenson. In a family as 
poor as that of “Old Bob’s” such a thing as educa- 
tion was not to be thought of, and George was eigh- 
tecn years old before he learned to read. He had at 
that age advanced, step by step, from the humble 
position of a “picker,” whose duty it was to clear 
the coal of stones and waste material, to that of an 
engineer, running his own engine, and receiving 
what seemed to him the large sum of twelve shillings 
per week. 

This advance was due to his conscientious work. 
While his companions were wasting their time at the 


{Continued on page 393.) 
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The special number of the Journal will appear 
next week. 

You must expect much that you teach to pass out 
of the child’s mind. This is the chief reason why 
you should teach many things, and why you should 
not be severe on the child when you discover the 
evanescent character of your teachings. 


What Lowell says of nature in the “Preludes” to 


“Sir Launfal” is more healthful in its inspiration | 


than what the ordinary Indian or backwoodsman 
thinks of it. Great care is required in balancing a 
knowledge of nature with a love of it, seeing it with 
thinking about it. 

The Brooklyn Principals’ Association, under the 
lead of James J. McCabe, is one of the most enter- 
prising educational organizations in the country. It 
leaves nothing undone that can contribute to the 
professional advancement of the members or the im- 
provement of the schools. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Any teacher who has not received a copy of the 
twenty page illustrated bulletin of the meeting in 
Halifax, July 7-11, should send at once to Edwin H. 
Whitehill, secretary, Bridgewater, Mass. The meet- 
ing at Halifax will be a notable one in the history of 
the Ameriean Institute. Local and provincial in- 
terest has been aroused as never before. The 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, the premier, 
Hon. George H. Murray, the attorney-general, Dr. 
J. W. Longley, Mayor Hamilton of Halifax, Arch- 
bishop O’Brien, and several of the leading educa- 
tional men of the provinces are expected to appear 
on the programme, besides stirring speakers from 
the United States. 

Vocal and instrumental music will be supplied 
through the educational authorities in Halifax. 
Solos, quartettes, the military band, and an orches- 
tra have been offered, including a free evening con- 
cert in the public gardens. Attractive side trips 
have been planned, and a free excursion through the 
harbor and Pedford basin on a government steamer 
is anticipated. 


Bicycling is good on the roads of the provinces, 
and some teachers are planning their side trips in 
this manner. 

An ocean trip, a delightful car ride on the best 
appointed trains, or a combination of the two 
methods make the means of travel to the Institute 
this year the most varied in its history. Parties are 
already organizing in different parts of New England 
and the adjoining states. Make your plans at once 
and secure accommodations for this cheap and de- 
lightful trip to a foreign land. 


FROM ANDREWS TO COOLEY. 


Edwin G. Cooley is unanimously elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago to succeed President 
E. Benjamin Andrews. We do not know enough of 
Mr. Cooley to express an opinion. One of our 


‘ editorial advisers in Chicago speaks in high terms 


of him, and we accept her version of the man, but 
even then it seems passing strange that the office of 
Howland, Lane, and Andrews should be filled by a 
young man with no experience to indicate whether 
or not he has any fitness for the place. He has been 
principal of a small high school in the suburbs. He 
was elected to succeed Colonel Parker in the normal 
school a year ago, but did not enter upon his duties, 
as he had a. contract to stay at La Grange. Every 
friend of education in America is anxious that he 
shall succeed in his new office, which is second only 
to those of New York and Greater New York. 


VERY SILLY BOOK BUSINESS. 


The silliest thing yet is the following argument 
for state publication of text-books:— 

“There are 10,717 first year pupils in the state of 
Washington. The outlay for readers is $1,607.55 
each year. 

“The books cost about six cents each to manu- 
facture and are sold at twelve cents each to dealers. 

“The manufacturer’s profit in five years amounts 
to $3,215.10. The original cost of the drawings, 
wood euts, composition, and electro plates for the 
hook is from $250 to $300, leaving a net profit of at 
least $1,915.10 from the sale of the first readers in 
the state of alone. 

“There is $643 profit per annum in the business, 
which if properly directed would furnish two new 
hooks a year to the children. A competition for a 
prize of $10 offered by any newspaper or publishing 
house would provide sensible lessons for a new reader 
at any time. It would be good exercise for pupils 
to originate lessons and compete for representation 
in the book.” 

This is as idiotic as every other argument for state 
text-hooks. No account is taken of office expenses, 
of salaried officials, and a variety of other things that 
add to the cost. It is safe to charge up two dollars 
in “expense” for every dollar that goes into mechan- 
ieal cost. In California the books published by the 
state regularly cost fully twice as much as those fur- 
nished by first-class publishing houses, and they were 
not half as good. One need not hesitate to affirm 
that a state pays four times as much for its books 
in proportion to their merit and value when it makes 
them as it does when it buys of a first-class publish- 
ing house. 


HELEN KELLER’S EDUCATION. 


The wonderful success in the education of Helen 
ixeller and the methods by which this blind and 
deaf girl has been instructed have been described in 
# souvenir publication of the Volta bureau. Ti coin- 
nemorates her passing the Harvard examinations 
for almission to Radcliffe College in June, 1899. 

Kor one year she studied in the Gilman Prenara- 
tory School for Girls, entering the regular classes 
and doing the same work as the other girls. Miss 
Sullivan, whom she calls a part of herself, so close 
has heen their association, sat beside her and spelled 
with finger-signs evervthing that was said during the 
lessons. As many of the books as could be got in 
raised printing, and many were especially made for 
her in England, Miss Keller read by herself; others 
were read to her by her teacher. Schiller’s “Wil- 


L helm Tell,” “As You Like It,” and Burke’s “Speech 


on Conciliation” she particularly enjoyed. In 1897 
she passed the college examinations in German, 
French, Latin, English, and Greek and Roman his- 
tory, and took honors in German and English. Mr. 
Gilman says that no candidate in Harvard or Rad- 
cliffe was graded higher in English that year than 
this girl to whom so much has been denied. 

The rest of her preparation was done with a pri- 
vate tutor, and t:e final examinations, including 
Greek and mathematics, were passed, with credit in 
advanced Latin. She is now entitled to enter Rad- 
cliffe College, but we do not hear that she has any 
intention of doing so The examinations were taken 
under conditions that vary little from those of 
regular candidates. A stranger read to her with 
finger language the questions on the paper and she 
wrote her answers on the typewriter. She was in a 
room by herself in order that the click of the type- 
writer might not disturb others, under the eye of a 
prector, and the regular time limitations were ob- 
served with slight exceptions. 

As we read this record we almost forget that it is 
not the education of a normal girl, but of one who 
has never seen a printed word or heard a sound. 
What she is taught Miss Keller appreciates far more 
than ordinary students. Nothing is a wearisome 
task to her, and her ambition, perseverance, and 
pleasure in study are inspiring. She has great 
natural ability, and a memory that never fails her, 


and her careful, wise training has given her great’ 


power. She seems to get as much enjoyment and 
satisfaction out of life as most people with all their 
senses..—| Helen Keller Souvenir. Volta Bureau: 
Washington. | 


CURRENT INFORMATION. 


Rew England Publisbing Company, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, 1 cent each. 


The special feature of the Journal of Education 
will be series of articles which come under the gen- 
eral heading “Current Information,” which means 
“Current history,” “current events,” “news of the 
week,” and vastly more. The Journal of Education 
will be the source of prompt information needed by 
the schools and by the teachers. 

Professional information will be furnished as it 
has never been by any other American educational 
journal. The Journal of Education will keep*its 
readers promptly informed upon all important 
affairs in all educational lines in all parts of the 
country. It will be newsy to the limit. The special 
first articles which have appeared frequently in the 
past three months indicate what may be expected 
hereafter. 

World issues will be treated better than they have 
heen in any other weekly publication, educational or 
otherwise, in this country. Entirely free from polit- 
ical or cranky bias the Journal of Education will 
present the most complete array of facts on every 
great question to be found anywhere. The articles 
on Dreyfus, the Transvaal, and Wall street are 
samples of what will be found in the Journal from 
this time forward. 

Commercial interests will also be exploited with 
an elaborate array of facts never before so concisely 
massed. The series on wheat, silk, wool, and cotton 
are indicative of the class of work to be found in 
these columns. Whenever from any cause there is 
public interest in any product of the soil or in any 
special manufactured article, the Journal of Educa- 
tion will place it promptly before its readers on a 
scale known. nowhere else. 

Cities will be written up as never before. When 
any city in this or any other land is of general inter- 
est it will be promptly written up for the schools, 
and its history, geography, industries, and commerce 
will be fully presented for the benefit of teachers 
and pupils. 

Birthdays of important men and women in liter- 
ature, art, music, education, statesmanship, dis- 
covery, invention, ete., will be duly celebrated. No 
teacher can read the Journal of Education without 
being thoroughly informed as to those whose deeds 
or talents have made them eminent. 

Holidays will be equally well emphasized by school 
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exercises of the highest order. Friday afternoons 
will be thus provided for in a most satisfactory 
manner. ‘Teachers need not be wasting their time 
in looking up material for celebrations, for they will 
always be found in the Journal of Education. 

College English will also be written up for the 
use of high schools and the upper grammar grades. 
The time has come to treat uniformity in the study 
of English as the Sunday school uniformity is 
treated in the International lessons, which furnish 
helps for all teachers. This the Journal of Educa- 
tion will undertake to do. 

Penny Leaflets. That the schools may have the 
advantage of all these good things, they will be re- 
produced in eight-page leaflets for the use of the 
children at a penny each, in lots of fifteen or up- 
wards (single copies four cents). The publishers 
will at once begin the issue of .these eight-page 
leaflets on “Current Information,” so that school 
boards can provide the schools, without appreciable 
expense, with up-to-date geography, literature, nature 
study, local history, ete. This marks a new era in 
school life, and the Journal of Education is greatly 
pleased to be in a position to lead off in this good 
work, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The condition of things in China has gone from 
bad to worse. If there had been any doubt that the 
Boxers were acting with the full sympathy of the 
government, it has been removed by the fact that 
General Nieh, the one Chinese official who had shown 
any vigor in his treatment of the outlaws, was re- 
buked in an edict issued by the empress dowager, 
and directed to withdraw from the field of opera- 
tions. Missionaries and other foreigners in outly- 
ing districts have taken refuge in Peking, but they 
are not safe there, as mobs attack foreigners in the 
very streets of the capital, and an officer of the Bel- 
gian legation has been assaulted and one of the 
Japanese Jegation murdered within the city walls. 
At Tung-Chou the Chinese soldiers who were sent 
to protect the mission buildings of the American 
board looied and burned them instead. The move- 
ment is spreading, and threatening demonstrations 
have been made as far south as Chin-Kiang, which is 
about 125 miles from Shanghai. 

* * * 

The international forces of marines which have 
been landed from the warships at Taku, to reopen 
communication between Peling and Tien T'sin, and 
to protect foreigners comprise British, German, 
French, American, Italian, Russian, Austrian, and 
Japanese detachments. 'They are co-operating with 
manifest courage and sincerity, and no evidence has 
yet appeared of a purpose on the part of any of the 
powers to take advantage of the situation for its own 
selfish ends. If complications of that sort occur, it 
will probably be at a later stage. The instructions 
which the administration has sent to Minister 
Conger and Admiral Kempff are such as to give 
them sufficient freedom of action in emergencies, 
while the duty is impressed upon them of joining in 
no agreement or allianee with the representatives of 
other powers, which could be an occasion of embar- 
rassment later. 

* * * 

Interest in the national Republican convention 
centres largely in the selection of a candiate for vice- 
president, in the absence of any contest for the first 
place. The interest, at the best, is somewhat lan- 
guid, and some of the suggestions which are more 
or less seriously pressed betray a lamentably jnade- 
quate estimate of the dignity of the office. Fore- 
casts of the platform have been published, but they 
may be taken with considerable allowance. Almost 
anyone can forecast, in a general way, what the plat- 
form will say, but more than usual will depend this 
vear upon niceties of expression, particularly in the 
planks relating to the new colonial possessions, and 
these can hardly be accurately predicted. There are 


a number of contesting delegations, mostly from 
Southern states, but it does not appear probable that 
the convention will be an exciting one. 
* * * 
The St. Louis street car strike is following the 
course of the Cleveland strike of last year, but upon 


a larger seale. There is the same intermittent riot- 
ing, and the free use of dynamite in blowing up 
street cars, and now a boycett has been inaugurated 
which, as at Cleveland, is direeted against every one 
who gives any aid or comfort to the forces of law 
und order. The rioting became more acute on Sun- 
day, the 10th, when several ‘persons were killed and 
wounded ‘by shots from the sheriff's posse. Next to 
the surprising brutality of the mobs, which has been 
manifested to a shocking extent, particularly toward 
women who ride on the cars, the most depressing 
element of the situation is the exhibition of partisan 
feeling on the part of the authorities. 
a Republican, the police board is composed of Demo- 
crats, and the governor is a Democrat; and more zeal 
has been shown in making political capital than in 
putting down the rioters. 


* * 


The capture of a regiment of Irish yeomanry in 
the Free State, to which reference was made in this 


column last week, was followed a few days later by a 


Boer raid upon Lord Roberts’ line of communication 
north of Kroonstad, in the course of which twenty 
miles of railway were destroyed, and a British de- 
tachment of five or six hundred men defeated and 
captured. These incidents are reminders that the 
Boers have not lost all power of vigorous resistance. 
President Kruger has established his headquarters 
at Machadodorp, on the edge.of the Lydenburg dis- 
trict, a region abounding in precipitous fastnesses, 
entered through intricate passes. General Buller 
has at last forced the Boers from Laing’s Nek and 
driven them out of Natal, just eight months after 
their crossing of the frontier. 


* * 


The contention as to whether it was Admiral 
Sampson or Commodore Schley who was in com- 
mand of the American fleet at the battle of Santiago 
has reached an adjudication, so far at least as the 
authority of the court of claims goes. That tribunal 


decides that Admiral Sampson was in command of* 


the fleet. and Commodore Schley in command of a 
division or squadron thereof, and it accordingly 
gives the former nearly three times as large a bounty 
as the latter. With reference to the question 
whether the fleet of Cervera was inferior to the 
American fleet, the court adheres to the principle 
which it laid down in the case of Admiral Dewey and 
his men at Manila, and which the supreme court sus- 
tained, namely, that the law is so drawn that the 
land batteries cannot be reckoned as a part of the 
opposing force, and that the American fleet, there- 
fore, was superior to the Spanish. This decision 
makes the award one-half of what it would other- 
wise he. 
s 

Among the insurgent documents recently dis- 
covered by General Funston in the Philippines is 
one which throws an interesting light upon the char- 
acter of Aguinaldo. It is the plan for the uprising 
and massacre in Manila, and is said to be in the 
Tagalog language and in Aguinaldo’s own writing. 
Tt is dated January 9, 1899, which was about four 
weeks before the outbreak of hostilities. The orders 
were directed to the bolomen in Manila, who were 
instructed to kill all American soldiers, to hurl 
heavy articles upon them from the housetops, and 
to deluge them with boiling oil. The Filipino 
women and children, also, were instructed to join in 
the work, and all Americans were to be killed with- 
out discrimination. 

* 

Tt is intimated now that the work of reconstruc- 
tion in South Africa is to be committed to Sir 
Alfred Milner, instead of to Lord Roberts. The 
choice is an unfortunate one, if there is. any desire 
to allay race bitterness; for the Dutch believe, and 
with good reason, that they owe the turn which the 
negotiations took just prior to the outbreak of the 
war to blundering or thisrepresentation on the part 
of the British high commissioner. The situation 
will not be improved by the selection of J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, author of “The Transvaal from Within,” as 
one of Sir Alfred Milner’s advisory committee; for 
Mr. Fitzpatrick had an active part in the Outlander 
conspiracies at Johannesburg which culminated in 
the Jameson raid. 


The mayor is. 


[Continued from page 391.] 


public house, George was examining every portion of 
his engine, taking apart and putting together vari- 
ous parts of the machine, until he had completely 
mastered the smallest details of its construction. 

Finding that his ignorance stood in the way of his 
farther advancement, Stephenson decided that it 
would be a good investment for some of his hard- 
earned wages if they were spent in obtaining the be- 
ginning of an education. Accordingly he invested 
three pence a week in lessons in reading and spelling, 
including later arithmetic and writing. 

While working at his studies, Stephenson found 
time also to become quite expert in shoe and last 
making. His income had now increased, so that he 
was able to hire a small cottage, and fit it up for the 
reception of his bride, a young village girl by the 
name of Fannie Henderson. When, in the course 
of two years, Robert was born, his father’s delight 
knew no bounds, and the love which had before been 
expended on pet birds and other animals was hence- 
forward centered in his son. 

The occupation in which ‘Stephenson was engaged 
made the making of a new home a necessity, as the 
old collieries became worked out, and new ones were 
started. It was about this time that the family re- 
moved to Killingworth, where his remarkable quali- 
ties as an engineer and an inventor began to be 
recognized. It was here, also, that he suffered the 
heaviest blow of his life in the death of his wife. 
The affection previously given to her was now 
lavished upon his son, a sturdy little fellow, pos- 
sessed of the same industrious habits and inquiring 
mind as his father. 

Soon after the death of Stephenson’s wife, “Old 
Bob,” now old and feeble, suffered a serious accident 
which resulted in total blindness. His other chil- 
dren were hardly able to provide for themselves, and 
the burden of support fell upon George, who for 
yeats made him as comfortable and happy as his 
earnings would permit. 

Knowing the hardships and difficulties he had 
undergone from lack of an education, Stephenson 
was determined that his son should not suffer in like 
manner, and by careful saving managed to keep 
Robert in school. 

Stephenson himself, while attending quietly to his 
duties in Killingworth, suddenly attained a local 
notoriety. A pit had beeri sunk near the town, and 
an engine placed there for the purpose of clearing 
the pit of water. For some reason the engine failed 
to acomplish the desired end, and no engineer in the 
vicinity had been able to solve the difficulty. Per- 
haps the beginning of Stephenson’s success may 
date from this point, for he alone was able to detect 
the trouble and remedy it. In less than a week the 
pit was clear of water and the men at work in it. 

Up to this time it was to only a few visionary 
minds that the thought had come of applying the 
power, shown in the stationary engines then used 
around the collieries, to movable engines. 

All the coal taken from the mines to shipping 
ports had been done by horses, and the improve- 
ments in transportation seem to have been limited 
to the roads, rather than to the motive power. 

At first the loads were drawn over the ordinary 
rough highway, necessitating a very great expense, 
as so many horses were kept for the work. The first 
improvement was in the laying of wooden rails, on 
which the loads were drawn. In some places the 
wooden rails had been changed to iron ones, which 
stood the wear and tear much longer Sails had been 
proposed as an additional motive power, but we find 
that many inventors were now considering the feasi- 
bility of movable engines. 

Finally, one or two locomotives, or movable 
engines, as they were then called, were invented 
which actually took the place of horses in drawing 
the loads of coal upon the iron rails, but were so 
badly constructed, that they were constantly break- 
ing down, and in the end proved more expensive 
than the horses formerly used. 

Stephenson, all this while, had been quietly observ- 
ing the attempts and failures of others, and after 
careful consideration informed his employer that he 
could construct an engine which would prove 
cheaper than horses in drawing the coal. The owner 
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of the mine, Lord Ravensworth, although he was 


laughed at, and called a fool for encouraging such 
extravagance, gave Stephenson the necessary funds 
and permission to construct the engine. 

There were no skilled workmen to make the vari- 

ous parts of such a machine, and the engine when 
completed was a most curious looking affair, with no 
springs, and perched upon a wooden frame with four 
wheels. Nevertheless, when completed it proved 
able to draw eight carriages, of thirty tons each, up 
a gradient of one foot in four hundred and fifty, at 
four miles per hour, which was a better result than 
had been yet reached. One of the chief objections 
to the previously constructed engines had been that 
the terrible noise of the escaping steam had fright- 
ened horses and cattle, thus endangering life. One 
of the chief points of difference in Stephenson’s 
engine was that he made use of the steam blast to 
stimulate the draft in the chimney, thus increasing 
combustion and enlarging the power of the engine, 
as well as allaying the fears of his friends in regard 
to their safety. 

The next engine constructed by Stephenson was 
a great improvement over the first, and may indeed 
be considered the germ of the present locomotive. 

Some of the time which he could spare from his 
engine work was spent in constructing the safety 
lamp for miners, which is known by the name of 
the “Geordie lamp.” 

For many years after this we find Stephenson en- 
gaged in constructing roads and planning improve- 
ments in his locomotives. He also started a loco- 
motive factory at Newcastle, which, in a short time, 
attained huge proportions. 

He was invited to other countries, to consider 
with the rulers the feasibility of constructing rail- 
way lines within their boundaries. 

The last years of his life, however, were spent as 
a gentleman of leisure in his country home at 
Tapton, where his early love for animals again pre- 
sented itself, and where he enjoyed giving attention 
to the details of his farm. 

At his death in 1848, at the age of sixty-seven, the 
life of a truly great man was ended, but his strong, 

earnest character has lived through the years and 
his helpful words of advice come to us with added 
force as we see year by year the increasing benefits 
of his invention spreading far and wide over the 
world. f 

He says, “I have fought for the locomotive single- 
handed for nearly twenty years, having no engineer 
to help me until I had reared them under my own 
care; but I put up with every rebuff, determined not 
to be put down. Young man, if you wish to succeed 
in life, do as I have done,—persevere.” 


1,000 FIRST THINGS CLASSIFIED —(VI1) 


[Arranged by the Editor.] 
INVENTIONS PRIOR TO 1800. 


[See also the preceding chapters.] 

1727—In Connecticut, by a blacksmith, a process for 
making good steel from common iron. . 

1731—-Thomas Godfrey, Pennsylvania, a _ reflecting 
quadrant. 

1742—Franklin stoves, by Benjamin Franklin. 

1742—First cotton gin, by Debreuil of Louisiana. 

1752—Franklin discovered the identity of electricity 
and lightning. 

1791—First patent nail-cutting machine, to Samuel 
Briggs of Philadelphia. 

1793—-Eli Whitney, cotton gin, by which the production 
of cotton in the South went from 487,600 pounds in 1793 
to 6,276,300 pounds in 1796. 

1793—Thomas Jefferson, afterwards president of the 
United States, an iron mold board for plows, which 
would turn a furrow without breaking it. 

1795--Newburyport, Jacob Perkins, machine for cutting 
and heading nails at same time. 

1795—Etienne Bore, Louisiana, improved method of ex- 
tracting sugar from cane. 

1796—Philadelphia, Isaac Garrettson, nail-cutting and 
heading machine similar to that of Jacob Perkins above. 

1797—-Hartford, Conn., by A. Kinsley, first steam loco- 
motive in the world. 


1797—-Charles Newbold, Burlington, N. J., first cast- 
iron plow. Three thousand doliars was laid out on the 
plant, but the farmers were so prejudiced against it, on 
the ground that cast iron poisoned the crops, that it was 
not feasible to do much with them until about 1820. 
1798—Isaae Tryon, first machine for making combs, 
1799—Eliakim Spooner, first seeding machine, 


FAMOUS NAMES.: 14. Marvelous Artist. 
vhabigs 15. Honest, Worthy, Literary. 
16. Gifted Englishwoman. 
Place the following list on the board, explaining 1%. Born Nonsensical. 
that each word is either a characteristic of the person 18. Resolute, Eager, Leader. 
or represents his occupation, and that the initial 19. Helped Banish Slavery. 
letters of each word are the initials of the names of 20. Jingled Gold. 
noted men and women. For example: No. 2, En- 21. Perpetually Transported Beasts. 
deared Forever is Eugene Field; No. 21, Perpetually 22. Our Wise Humorist. 
Transported Beasts is P. T. Barnum; No. 16, Gifted 23. Just, Generous, Brave. 
Englishwoman is George Eliot. 24. Enthusiastic, Worthy Woman. 
1. Particular, Brilliant, Sensitive. 25. Came Confidently. 
9. Sndeared Forever. 26. United States General. 
3. Modest Actress. 27. Character Delineator. 
4. With England’s Greatest. : 28. The American Electrician. 
5. Just, Gentle Writer. 29. Renowned Witty Essayist. 
6. Loved, Modern Authoress. 30. Justly Idolized. 
7.. Eeeentric, Accomplished Poet. 31. Enjoyable, Brilliant, Learned. 
8. Renowned Infidel. 32. Gallant, Dauntless. 
9. Bigamist Yankee. 33. Tender, Beloved Author. 
10. Sincere Ballot Agitator. 34. Joyless, Heartbroken Poet. 
11. Reproduced Beasts. 35. Sent Fast Messages. 
12. Ideal Pianist. 36. Novel Historian. 
13. Patriotic Rider. —School Education. 


Text-Books and Other Educational Publications 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS 


By Ricwarp T. Ery, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Wisconsin. Citizen's Library. 


THE TEACHING AND STUDY OF 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By Davin Evucene Smiru, Ph.D., Principal of the State Nor- 


mal School at Brockport, N. Y. The Teacher's Profes- Cloth. 12mo. $1 25. 

sional Library. $1.00, net. ist a ib 

This book aims to vitalize and enrich the teaching of arithmetic, a the soundest contribution on the subject that has ap- 
peared.” — Pror. JOHN R. COMMONS. 


algebra, etc., by giving teachers of them an introduction to the 
scholarship of their subjects. It is very suggestive. 


CHANNING’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


A SHoRT History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOL Use 


Br EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard University ; 
Author of ** Students’ History of 


With maps and illustrations, a table 
of dates, a marginal apalysis an ap- 
paratus of questions, suggestions to 
nection with a limited amount of par- the United States,” ete. teachers, etc., the Constitution of the 
allel reading and topical work. 12mo. Half leather. 90 cents, net, United States, and an index. 


Of * The Students’ History” the comments are enthusiastic. Tne ial of Chicago mentions it as “ the n 
approach to that ideal” history not yet published, ‘and the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” rae 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS THE MAKING OF CHARACTER 


Some Educational Aspects of Ethic 

By Sir Josuva G. Fitrcn, late Chief Inspector of Training By Jon i c 
oun MacCunn, Profe j i 
Colleges in England ; author ‘‘ Lectures on Teach- The 


lege, Liverpool; author of ‘‘'The Ethics of Citizenship.” 
ing,” ete. Cloth. $1.25, net. ” 


A brief, clearly written account of 
the founding and development of the 
United States, for school use, in con- 


ete. Cloth. $1.25, net. 


The Tarr and McMurry Geographies. First Book 


Home GEOGRAPHY AND THE EARTH AS A WHOLE 
By RALPH 8S. TARR FRANK MURRAY 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography Professor of the Th or a 7 7 
y y and Practice of Teach t 
Cornell University Teachers’ College, Columbia Mla 
With many colored maps and numerous illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 60 cents, net. 


“A beautiful volume. Illustrations are of the best. The ma 5) t 
uy t 2 ‘ ; ps are masterpieces — It is the best elemen 
better than most maps of twice their size A book of convenient size, with ail of the my knowledge.”— A. ne some 
advantages of the larger books.” —B W. Tixker, Supt. of Schools, Waterbury, Ct. South Hadley Fatis, Mass. Hee Mee } 


The Seconn Boon, on NORTH AMERICA, will appear in June, and the Tuirnv, on EUROPE, etc., 


AND 


early in the fall. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OUR BUOK TABLE. 


ALICE’S VISIT TO THE HAWAII[AN 
ISLANDS. By Mary H. Krout. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 208 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

The account of an imaginary journey of 

a child to the Hawaiian islands, as writ- 

ten by Mary H. Krout, makes a very en- 

tertaining and instructive reader for ch'l- 
dren in and out of school. Two visits to 
these islands and a familiarity with thir 
history especially fit the author to write 
of the manners and life of the people, the 
geography and development of the coun- 
try. The book will prove of great se:viee 
in connection with geography lessons, for 
it is brim full of information, and the 
facts gain in vividness when told by one | 
who knows the country by personal ex- 

perience. Certainly it is important that 


our young people should know about this the, 


Samples Free. 


new part of the United States. 


FOR THE FALL OPENING OF SCHOOLS! 
With the Most Economically Managed and Progressive School Boards, 


Who are fighting the prosLem of SAVING their text-books from Daily 


xy avortinc ne” Wear, Tear, and Destruction 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


and thereby Extend the Life of the Books and Promote Economy and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom. 


Have every book covered with a Fresh, Clean Holden Cover, 


every teacher’s desk supplied with 


Holden’s Quick Repairing Material, 


astonished at the 


and you will be 
Beneficial Results. 


P. O. Box 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO.,, 


SPRING FIELD, MASS. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited by L. A. Sh 
man. New York: Hen “Sites: 
ry Holt & Co. 185 pp. Price, 
“Attempts to administer English 

schools” is the expressive 

man of the University of Nebraska applies to present 

teachings in English. It suits his book well, and he says 
further that students must go into training to discern 
beauty. His introduction and notes to Tennyson’s “The 

Princess” provide the necessary training in interpreta- 

tion and appreciation of the poetry. It seems to us that 

he fails of the right spirit to give pleasure or kindle en- 
thusiasm in the reader. He makes an academic task of 
the poem. We cannot doubt, however, that the pupil 
will gain materially from such a thorough and discerning 
study of the poem as this edition presents. The notes 
are very full, and though occasionally the explanations 
are a bit obvious, they are helpful and stimulating, 

There is, besides, a series of analytic questions that sug- 

gest pew meanings and thoughts that would otherwise 

escape the ordinary student. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Joel Dorman Steele, 
Ph.D. Revised by Mabel Loomis Todd. New York, 


Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com 34 
pp. Price, $1.00. 
Steele’s “New Descriptive Astronomy” has been 


“popular” in two senses,—it has been widely used and 
liked, and it is suited to students who do not want a very 
technical knowledge of the subject. In the fifteen years 
since the book was published a considerable advance has 
been made in certain aspects of ‘astronomy, and Dr. 
Steele’s book needed to be brought dewn to date. No 
one could be better fitted to do this than Mrs. Todd, who 
is in close touch with all things astronomical. It is a 
practical text-book, with all the paraphernalia of ques- 
tions, problems, and practical observations. It is com- 
prehensive, ‘concise, and clear. An account of the his- 
tory of the science, the mythological stories connected 
with the stars, and bits of appropriate poetry give variety 
and interest to the study. Many new illustrations have 
been added to the excellent ones of the earlier edition, 
and hg every way this is an attractive and useful piece of 
work, 


PLATO ON THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 
Translated by Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D. Cambridge: 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 198 pp. 

The earlier books of Plato’s ‘“Republic’”’ contain an in- 
teresting description and theory of education for the 
young, and these have been translated for the Cambridge 
Series for schools and training colleges. Dr. Bosanquet 
introduces Plato’s scheme with a good account of Greek 
education in its best days, which he compares with 
modern education. He calls attention to the fact that 
it was Plato’s bequest of land which first instituted an 
educational endowment. These portions of the “Re- 
public’ give us an insight into the actual life and 
thought of the Greeks, but, more than that, they set 
forth principles of education as sensible and vital as 
many more modern theories. This earliest ideal sketch 
of an education, so wise and comprekensive, calls for the 
development of physical and mental life together to the 


fullest efficiency of the man. All is not told in the three - 


books which deal with the education of the young, for 

Plato’s ideas of the higher education come later in the 

“Republic.” These the editor briefly outlines in the in- 

troduction. 

A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. By T. Jeffrey Parker and 
William A. Haswell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 563 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Parker and Haswell’s “Manual of Zoology” has proved 
so useful and successful in the European and Australian 
edition that it is now offered as a text-book for Ameri- 
can schools. It has been revised and adopted by the 
addition of some American animals and by changes in 
cases where the American species differ from the Euro- 
pean, The manual is intended for high schools and col- 
leges, to be used in association with laboratory and mu- 
seum instruction. The volume contains over 300 draw- 
ings and illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. By Frank Thilly. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 346 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Thilly of the University of Missouri has al- 

ready done good service to the study of ethics in this 

country by his able translation of Friedrich Paulsen’s 
excellent “System of Ethics,” and the spirit of that 
teacher pervades his new work, which is offered as an 

“Introduction to Ethics.” Mr. Thilly adopts in gereral 

an historical plan, setting forth the theories held by 


moral philosophers one after another through the cen- 
turies. He follows this review by a discussion and criti- 
cism of their arguments and reasons, leading to what 
seems the true conelusions. The subject is developed 
clearly and logically step by step. As a result, one gets 
an understanding of the principles of ethics and a know!l- 
edge of the essential spirit or beliefs of many systems of 
moral philosophy. The author presents each case with 
impartial fairness, and is convincing in his own conclu- 
sions. Conscience and the highest good are the two sub- 
jects about which most of the book centres. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE. Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Edited by Arthur Sidgwick. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. New York: Henry 
F'rowde. 

The edition of the tragedies of Aeschylus in the Ox- 
ford Library of Classic Writings is an attractive piece of 
work, from the scholar’s point of view. From cover to 
cover not an English word is to be found. The preface, 
the brief foot-notes, the sign of the printer, and even the 
name of the author are turned into Latin. The text or 
the tragedies is, of course, in Greek. The volume seems 
to be complete with seven plays, fragments, a catalogue 
of all the works, and a life of the poet. 

TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER LITER- 
ARY ESTIMATES. By Frederick Harrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 302 pp. Price, $2.00. 
The associations which I have with Frederic Harri- 

son’s very sensible essay on “The Choice of Books” led 

me to take up his new volume of collected essays on 

“Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and Other Literary Estimates” 

with the welcome that one gives an old friend. My an- 

ticipation of something interesting and worth reading 
was not disappointed. To be sure, one may disagree 
with his estimates, but he is always thoughtful, fair, sin- 
cere, and he forms his judgments by high and safe 
standards. He views the man of whom he writes sym- 
pathetically and systematically, and from all sides. In 
the case of much-praised works, he points out their de- 
fects with wise discrimination. So rarely can we read 
enough of the writings of one man to form an all-round 
judgment that such a book of estimates is welcome and 
helpful in broadening our view of a writer. Besides the 
names that appear in the title. Matthew Arnold, John 

Addington Symonds, Lamb, Keats, Gibbon, Froude, and 

Freeman are the subjects of chapters. 

THE STORY OF ULYSSES. By M. Clarke. 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The reading of the Odyssey as Homer wrote it in Greek 
is more interesting to pupils if the story and the charac- 
ters are already familiar to them. Others who are so 
unfortunate as never to read this classic in the original 
should certainly know it in some form. In any case, 
children ought to read “The Story of Ulysses.” It is a 
tale of daring adventures and encounters with giants 
and magicians, exciting and strange enough for any boy. 
The story is told simply and clearly, and it preserves the 
dignity, the spirit, and often the language of the original. 
Many beautiful illustrations are included in the volume. 
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CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. A Fourth Reader. 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 240 pp. 

The fourth reader in the Child Life Series is made up 
of stories about the favorite children of literature, “Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Aladdin,” “Hiawatha,” “Rollo,” “Casa- 
bianea,” “Maggie Tulliver,” ‘Lorna Doone,”’ and many 
others. The authors represented rank among the real 
makers of literature, and everything combines to eulti- 
vate the child’s taste for the best class of reading. The 
selections of verse are particularly delightful. The 
story of Joseph told in the words of Genesis is a particu- 
larly happy choice, and it would be a good idea to use 
other Bible stories, with their beautiful simplicity of 
language, for school readers. It would give children a 
different feeling from that with which they regard the 
fine print and narrow columns that make the Bible seem 


unreadable to them. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. By Frank M. 

Chapman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 218 pp. 

It is a good era which sees the method of bird hunting 
with a camera displacing the more destructive hunting 
with hean-shooter and gun. This displacement is no 
more than hinted at as yet, but one can take courage 
from such a hook as Mr. Chapman’s “Bird Studies with 
a Camera.” He describes first the outfit and methods of 
the bird photographer, and urges that this work be taken 


up, not alone for the fascination of securing a good pic- 
ture of a rare and difficult subject, but for its scientific 
value in bird study. Mr. Chapman has secured many 
interesting photographs of birds and nests, which are re- 
produced in this book. His experiences, observations, 
and the knowledge of bird ways which he gained are also 
set forth in an entertaining, personal narrative. Many 
of his hunting expeditions were in the Nova Scotian re- 
gions, among sea birds, others in city yards, among the 
unattractive sparrows, and from all he has brought good 
results. It is unique among bird books, and should in- 
terest many readers. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA. By Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 496 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The English Winston Churchill has been serving ag 
special correspondent with the British armies in South 
Africa, and has had his full share of excitement and 
danger. He sailed on October 14 last with General Buller 
on one of the first transports, and was with the expedi- 
tion that, after many failures, relieved Ladysmith. His 
letters to the London Morning Post from October 26 to 
March 10 have been collected in a single volume, giving 
a connected story of the operations of this army, of Mr. 
Churchill’s detention at Pretoria as prisoner of war, his 
escape, and the final relief of Ladysmith. These letters 
were written under the stress of the fight, and they are 
vigorous and vivid. He wrote with all frankness and 
sincerity, and the fact that he was at the time blamed 
for his criticism of operations and commanders does not 
in the least detract from the value of his words. Tn 
general he seems to be calm, fair, and well-informed. 
With all the day-to-day details, he has also a broad view 
of the field, the cause and consequence of actions. The 
letters show little evidence of hurriedness or immature 
thought, which would have made their interest only tran- 
sitory. His experiences while in the power of the Boers 
and his impressions of their purpose and character are 
worth reading. Of the American consul, Mr. Macrum, 
he says that no British prisoner could expect help from 
him, since his sympathies were so evidently with the 
Transvaal government. 


Hinds & Noble of New York City have published a col- 
lection of over 100 “Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests,” 
compiled by A. H. Craig and Binney Gunnison. Most 
of the selections have already brought a prize at contests 
of this sort. Every variety of subject and every degree 
of eloquence is represented in the list, which begins with 
a Harvard-Yale football game, and ends with a descrip- 
tion of the last international yacht race from the New 
York Herald. Poetry is well represented by both 
dramatic and pathetic selections. There is a freshness 
and novelty about the selections that is keenly appre- 
ciated in such a book. 

Two contemporay writers have been drawn on for de- 
lightful sketches in recent numbers of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. W. D. Howells is ina pleasant humorous 
vein in writing of “Doorstep Acquaintance,” and the 
three other sketches in the booklet are in the character- 
istic style of this ponular writer. “Three Outdoor 
Papers” from Themas W. Higginson makes a good sprin= 
number. “The Procession of the Flowers.” “April 
Davs.” and “Water Lilies” are the subjects. Horace E. 
Sendder hes provided a_ biographical sketch of each 
author, with a review of his literary career. [Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, 15 cents each.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


iw William 
“The Story of Captain Merriwether Lewis and Captain 
Clark.” By Nellie PP. Kingsley. Chicago: Werner School Book 
Company. 
“Cornelius Nenos—Twenty Lives. 


: The Macmillan Company. : 
on Education the United States.” —(2 vols.) 


By John Edmund Barss. 


Butl All J BR. Lvon Company 
Edited by N . Butler. vany: 
“French Theory and Practice”’ By N. J. Savay. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. 
Ry Hector McPherson. Price, $1.25. 
Mary E. Wilkins New York: 


—*The Heart’s Highway” By 
Donbleday, Page. & Co. 
“Sp cimens of the Forms of Discourse. 


” Compiled and Edited by 
Price, 60 cents. —“Sudermann’s Frau Sorge. 


Edi- 


E.H Lewis. 
ted by Gustav Grnener. Price, 80 cents. —*The Young Fotka’ 
nadia of Persons and Pieces.” By J. D. Champlin. Priee, $2.50. 
New York: Henr* Holt & Co. 
Rielogical Lectures: 1899’ Boston: Cion & 
“Flashes of Wit and Hamor” By Rohert eng Price, $1.00. 
ishi Supply Co. 
New Vork: EdgarS Werner Publishing & PI 
“American Inventions and_ Inventors By W.S Mowry and A. 


M, Mowry. Price, 65 cents. Boston; Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
[the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 


June 26-July 2: Ohio School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay. 


June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 

July 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. Following is the pro- 
gramme of the Farmington state normal 
school commencement exercises, which 
occurred June 10-14: Sunday, June 10, 
baccalaureate sermon at the Congrega- 
tional church by Rev. Joseph Kennard 
Wilson of Portland. Wednesday, June 13, 
examinations of school by the trustees; 
8 p. m., concert at Music hall by the Lotus 
male quartette, Wulf Fries, ’cellist, Miss 
Blanche M. Harrington, reader, Carl Jean 
Tolman, pianist. Thursday, June 14, 8.30 
a. m., teaching exercises by the graduat- 
ire class; 7.45 p. m., graduating exercises 
and reception; music by Miss Priscilla 
Alden’s orchestra. Salutatory, Ivan J. 
Lenfest; history, Gertrude A. William: 
valedictory, Sadie M. Knight. The class 
numbers fifty-two, with these officers: 
President, Fred L. Varney; vice-presi- 
dent, John L. Hunt; secretary, Ethel 
Jenks; treasurer, Edith E. Thompson; ex- 
ecutive committee, Winifred M. Beck, 
Myrtie E. Abbott, Alice Lowell, Bernadine 
Larrabee, Omer A. Jennings. 

BRUNSWICK. President Hyde’s an- 
nual report of Bowdoin College will con- 
tain a tabular list of the number of men 


who have been in the various courses each 
term of the year. For the spring term the 
list will state the courses taken as fol- 
lows: Greek, 72; Latin, 66; French, 102; 
German, 104; English literature, 101; 
philosophy, 35; history, 36; government, 
48: economics, 72; mathematics, 71; 
physics, 37; astronomy, 39; chemistry, 


107; mineralogy, 105; biology and 


geology, 89. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


An examination of teachers for state 
certificates will be held Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 29 and 30, beginning at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, at Lancaster 
Academy, Claremont high school, Con- 
cord high school, Portsmouth high school, 
Keene high school, Laconia high school, 
Manchester high school, Nashua high 
school, Ossipee courthouse, and Rochester 
high school. The examiners appointed 
for 1900, and their assignments, are as 
follows: M. C. Smart, Claremont; -L. J. 
Rundlett, Concord; T. W. Harris, Keene; 
W. N Cragin, Rochester; J. H. Fassett, 
Nashua; F. H. Pease, Ossipee; J. H. 
Blaisdell, Laconia; W. E. Buck, Man- 
chester: C. L. Wallace, Lancaster; and H. 
C. Morrison, Portsmouth. 

PLYMOUTH. The seventh annual ses- 
sion of the summer institute will be‘ held 
at Plymouth August 15-28. The corps of 
instructors includes teachers of wide repu- 
tation, and is as follows: History, Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur, superintendent of 
schools, Chicopee, Mass.; arithmetic, 
George I. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools, Brookline, Mass.; geography, 
Philip Emerson, principal Cobbet school, 
Lynn, Mass.; English, Robert C. Metcalf, 
supervisor of schools, Boston; composi- 
tion, Mary E. Whitten, Concord (N. H.) 
high school; music, Enoch W. Pearson, 
supervisor of music, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
drawing, Nathaniel L.. Berry, supervisor 
of drawing, Newton, Mass.; desk work, 
Herbert W. Lull, superintendent of 
schools, Quincy, Mass.; nature study, 
Mary C. Dickerson, Rhode Island state 
normal school; primary methods, Anna 
W. Braley, principal normal training 
school, Fall River, Mass.; civics, Super- 
intendent Brodeur; current events, Dr. T. 
W. Harris, superintendent of schools, 
Keene, N. H.; history of education, Dr. 
Harris; school management, Superin- 
tendent Aldrich; psychology, Maud Slye, 
Rhode Island state normal school. Even- 
ing lectures will be given by Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, superintenent of education, 
Maine; Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of 
Massachusetts board of education; Enoch 
W. Pearson, supervisor of music, Phila- 
delphia; President William J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth College; President Charles 8. 
Murkland, New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; and 
Channing Folsom, state superintendent. 


VERMONT. 


The ninety-sixth commencement of the 
University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College will begin on Sunday, June 
24, with a baccalaureate sermon by the 
president, Rev. Matthew H. Buckham, D. 
D., in the College-street church. In the 
evening the anniversary of the Y. M. C. A. 
will be celebrated. The rest of the pro- 
gramme is as follows: Monday, June 25, 
2 p. m., class-day exercises on the college 
green; 8 p. m., senior promenade at the 
Billings library. Tuesday, June 26, 9 a. 
m., annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa in 
senior lecture room; 10 a m., annual 
meeting of Alumni Association in the col- 
lege chapel; 1.30 p. m., meeting of the 
Athletic Association in the college chapel; 
3 p. m., ceremonies connected with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the gymna- 
sium; addresses, baseball game between 
graduate and undergraduate teams; ten- 
nis match of doubles; 7.30 p. m., Kingsley 
prize speaking at the College-street 
church. Wednesday, June 27, 11 a. m., 
oration by the graduating class; confer- 
ring of degrees; 2 p. m., corporation din- 
ner at the Van Ness house; 8 p. m., presi- 
dent’s reception at the Billings library. 
Thursday, June 28, 9 a. m., entrance ex- 
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The best remedy known for cold in the 


any Craeeiiien. By mail, 50 cents. 
eware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


ly 
/ CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
; and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
= exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
_ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
— tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


eT VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 

~— of the ox-brain and germ of 

» formula y Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
i Pp contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROS®BY’S COLD and CATARRH CURE. Prepared 56 W. 25th $ 
head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not oT 
contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of only by ad New York City 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


of the Bodily Functions. 


It has been wittily said of the martyrs 
that they were people who were cannon- 
aded while they lived and were canon- 
ized when they were dead. The same 
thing might be said of many a woman, 
who has been cannonaded by censures 
and criticisms while she lived and can- 
onized as a saint after death. 

Husbands don’t mean to be small and 
selfish. But they can’t understand the 
sufferings which come with debilitating 
drains, irregularity, inflammation, or ul- 
ceration of the sensitive female organs. 

Thousands of happy women pay trib- 
ute to the wonderful change in their 
lives effected by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It is not a cure- 
all. It hasa specific purpose, in the cur- 
ing of diseases peculiar to women. It 
cures these diseases perfectly. i 

Sick women can consult Dr. Pierce 
free by letter. Each letter is treated as 
a sacred confidence, privately read and 
promptly answered. All answers are in 
a envelopes. Address Dr. R. V. 

ierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘*My health is much better since I have been 
using Dr, Pierce’s medicines,’ writes Mrs. Cora 
Brooks, of Martin, Franklin Co., Ga. ‘After 
having a miscarriage in 1895, I suffered with a 
pain in my left side and a lingering cough which 

w worse and worse. I used Wine of C 

ut it only gave me temporary relief. Last 
spring I got past doing anything and my hius- 
band went to the drug store and called for Wine 
of C———, and the merchant recommended Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription as better, so he 
bought one bottle. I began to take it as directed 


in the pamphlet wrap around the bottle. 
The book, said if the disease was complicated 


with. cough to take Dr. Jt 
Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery and ‘Favorite Ws 
Prescription’ alternately. 

Mr. Brooks got the ‘Golden 1S 


Medical Discovery’ and I 
took it as directed. The 
cough left me at once and 
I got better so rapidly my 
husband was astonished at 
my improvement. I took 
six bottles of the two 
o work and do the wash- 

ing for two families.” 


SAINTLY 
MEMORYT 


aminations in the Williams Science hall, 
Medical.commencement, 8 p. M., exercises 
of graduation at the opera house, followed 
by banquet at the Van Ness house; music 
furnished by the Howard opera house or- 
chestra. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ASHLAND. C. S. Bragdon of Bowdoin 
College, 1900, has been chosen principal of 
the high school, at a salary of $900. Miss 
Elizabeth Nims of Leominster was elected 
as assistant, at a salary of $450. Miss 
Nims will graduate from Smith College, 
class of 1900. : 

SAVOY. A teachers’ institute was held 
at Savoy Hollow June 5 for the teachers of 
Savoy, Peru, Florida, and Windsor. The 
meeting was well attended. Principal 
Murdock of North Adams took the teach- 
ers for an outdoor geography lesson, and 
also gave a talk on letter-writing and lit- 
erature. Superintendent Howard of 
Charlemont spoke on reading and school 
laws, and Henry T. Bailey gave illustra- 
tions of painting and drawing. These 
meetings are now held annually in Savoy. 

NORTHAMPTON. The teachers’ sum- 
mer institute will be held in the high and 
central grammar _— school buildings, 
Ngrthampton, instead of at Laurel park, 
July 2 to 10, inclusive. Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw, dean of the school of pedagogy, 
New York University, Professor John A. 
Tyler of Amherst College, Professor 
Henry M. Tyler of Smith College, William 
Orr, Jr., Springfield high school, A. C. 
Boyden, Bridgewater normal school, Wal- 
ter Sargent,. assistant state supervisor of 
drawing, Alden K. Davison, teacher of 


drawing, J. C. Moody, teacher of penman- - 


ship, Mary R. Davis, Bridgeport (Ct.) 
training school, Superintendents Carpey of 
Northampton, Danforth of Greenfield, 
Nash of Holyoke, and G. T. Fletcher will 
give lectures, lessons, or conduct confer- 
ences. George W. Cable will give an even- 
ing reading from his writings. Dr. A. E. 
Winship of Boston is expected to lecture, 


BRIDGEWATER. The public gradua- 
tion exercises of the state normal school 
will be held June 26 at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Rey. Dr. E. C. Bolles of Melrose will de- 
liver the address. The diplomas will be 
presented by Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer 
of the board of visitors. 

SPRINGFIELD. The teaching force at 
the MacDuffie school has been increased 
by the addition of Miss Grace Guthrie of 
the Yale University graduate department, 
who has been appointed assistant in Eng- 
lish and classics, and will take some of 
the work heretofore done by Dr. and Mrs. 
MacDuffie. Miss Guthrie is a graduate of 
Bucknell University, Pennsylvania. She 
has been for the past three years a stu- 


dent in the graduate department at Yale 
and a candidate for the doctor’s degree 
this year. During this time she has also 
been teacher of classics at Miss Whedon’s 
college preparatory school for boys in 
New Haven. 

Chester M. Grover, principal of Hopkins 
Academy, Hadley, resigned a few weeks 
since to accept a position in the Spring- 
field high school as teacher of English lit- 
erature and civil government. News of 
his departure was received with regret by 
trustees, pupils, and parents, for it was 
hoped that the school might continue 
under his supervision for at least another 
year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Herbert E. 
Gregory of the department of physiog- 
raphy at Yale, is a member of the scien- 
tific expedition which started from New 
York on Saturday for purposes of explora- 
tion in the grand canon of the Colorado. 
-——Professor Frank K. Sanders of Yale 
has gone away to attend to duties which 
will occupy him until the middle of July. 
Professor Saunders will officiate as com- 
mencement orator at the college at Gales- 
burg, Ill., and at Beloit College. He will 
visit several other Western colleges, and 
has been appointed supervisor of the Yale 
entrance examination at St. Louis June 28. 
——Principal F. H. Beede of Hillhouse 
high school has been unanimously elected 
superintendent of the New Haven public 
schools, to succeed Calvin N. Kendall. 
Frank Herbert Beede was born at Dover, 
N. H.. in 1859. In 1877 he was graduated 
from the Dover high school. From that 
time until 1879 he was a teacher in the un- 
graded schools of Alton and Dover. He 
was graduated with the class of 1883 of 
Yale. During his college course he was 
prominent in athletics generally, and was 
a member of the class crew for two years. 
Since then he has filled important posi- 
tions in prominent educational institu- 
tions throughout New England. Last 
September he assumed the office of prin- 
cipal of Hillhouse high school, and has 
been remarkably successful in his work 
there. 

HARTFORD. Professor Alfred T. 
Perry of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary has notified the trustees of Marietta 
College, at Marietta, O., of his acceptance 
of the presidency of the college, which has 
been tendered to him, and he will leave 
the city for his new position early in the 
autumn. Professor Perry has been con- 
nected with the seminary in this city since 
1891 as librarian and professor of bibliog- 
raphy, and has also had charge of the in- 
struction in church polity. He was last 
week elected president of the new Church 
Federation in this city, and is one of the 
best-known men in the city. His decision 
to leave the seminary and Hartford means 
a great loss, both to that institution and 
to the city. His many friends, however, 
will congratulate him on his new oppor- 
tunity, and wish him the greatest success. 


EAST HARTFORD. Professor F. S. 
Luther of Trinity College will deliver an 
address at the graduating exercises of the 
high school June 25. 

MIDDLETOWN. Elizabeth W. Towle, 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and 
Marie W. Welles and Grace H. McKinley, 
graduates of Mt. Holyoke College, have 
been elected teachers in the high school. 

GREENWICH. H. O. Havemeyer, who 
has a summer home at Greenwich, had 
offered to relieve the congested condition 
of the school building in the ‘“Meeting- 
house”’ school district by the erection of a 
building for a kindergarten, at an expense 
of $20,000. Mr. Havemeyer built the pres- 
ent schoolhouse six years ago, at a cost of 
$150,000. Since the school was first used 
the enrollment has increased fifty per 
cent. Mr. Havemeyer is also interested in 
the building of a new $18,000 schoolhouse 
at South Beach, near Mr. Havemeyer’s 
home. 

BRISTOL. The school authorities have 
engaged a new principal to take the place 
of Eimer §S. Hosmer, who has resigned. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
ecannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F,. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0, 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the est 
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The new principal is Edward H. Mc- 
Lachin, A. M. B., of South Hadley, Mass. 
Mr. Mclachin is a thoroughly competent 
man for the place. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 
1883, and has spent sixteen years in teach- 
ing, fourteen of which were in Massachu- 
setts. The salary to be paid is $1,500 a 
year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. The trustees of the Casca- 
dilla school have appointed Charles H. 
Beckett to the position of teacher of 
mathematics, and Herbert S. Mallory as 
teacher of English. Mr. Beckett is now 
doing post-graduate workin Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Mallory is pursuing 
similar work at the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. W. E. D. Scott, curator 
of the ornithological department in 
Princeton, announces that the British 
museum has presented to the university 
2,000 mounted birds, specimens from 
India, Australia, and the Malay islands. 
Some time ago the university presented 
the British museum with 250 sets of 
North American birds’ eggs. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


DELAWARE. Professor L. G. West- 
gate has been appointed professor of 
geology at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
——The graduating class at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University numbered 165. 


GRANVILLE. Denison University, a 
co-educational university, was promised 
$100,000 endowment by J. D. Rockefeller 
if the university would raise $150,000. 
The trustees completed their work by 
raising $200,000. 

CLEVELAND. President Charles F. 
Thwing, D. D.,“LL.D., of Western Reserve 
University has presented to the trustees 
his annual report for Adelbert College, 
the College for Women, the Graduate 
School, Medical College, College of Law, 
and Dental College, and the reports of 
other officers. He stated that the cost of 
the laboratory of biology had been, $40,000. 
The new telescope is of ten and-a-half- 
inch diameter, and in every sense repre- 
sents the highest skill of the scientist and 
the mechanician. Through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mathers, Henry 
P. Hatch, and others, the sum of $15,000 
has been offered for the immediate pur- 
chase of books. The sum of three or four 
thousand dollars, spent annually in the 
purchase of books, will maintain the li- 
brary as an excellent working collection. 
About $500 a year is used in the purchase 
of books and periodicals for the special li- 
brary of the College for Women. 
Through the generosity of friends, espe- 
cially members of the bar in Cleveland, 
and through a loan of $5,000 made through 
members of the faculty, 8,000 volumes 
have been added to the library of the law 
school. The number of instructors 
and students enrolled in the univer- 
sity in the current year is as fol- 
lows: Instructors, 137; students, 717. 
The number enrolled ten years ago 
in the three departments then organ- 
ized was as follows: Instructors, 37; 
students, 234. The income from invest- 
ments amounts to about $70,000. The uni- 
versity is able to net practically six per 
cent. upon its investments. This rate is 
higher than many colleges are able to se- 
cure. The president has had put into. his 
hands about $2,000 to aid worthy and in- 
digent students. The larger part of this 
money has been contributed in sums of 
$10, though some contributions have been 
a hundred dollars each. The number of 
hours which the teacher in the American 
college spends in giving instruction varies 
from five to twenty hours a week. The 
number of hours differs, and differs 
worthily, in different subjects. Perhaps 
an average would be ten hours. The 
average age of admission to Adelbert Col- 
lege and the College for Women is now 
approximately nineteen years. This age 
is, on the whole, too late. When it seems 
wise to the American people to tax them- 
selves more heavily for the education of 
their sons and daughters, their sons and 
daughters will be able to enter life at an 
earlier age, as well as to make a more ade- 
quate contribution to life itself. In both 
the medical and law schools the number 
of men who have received the advantage 
of a college training increases. In the law 
school this year are twenty-five students 
who have graduated from college before 
beginning the study of the law, and 
twenty-five others have had at least one 
year in a college. In the medical school 


thirty men have college degrees, and 
twenty-one others have attended college 


at least for a time. This number, in the 
case of each institution, is larger than ob- 
tained a few years ago. Beginning with 
the opening of the academic year, 1901- 
1902, no one is to be received into the 
Medical College who has not had a train- 
ing at least equivalent to that represented 
by the first three years in a good college. 
A chapel for the College for Women is to 
be built in the forthcoming year. A part 
of the building will contain three rooms 
which are especially designed for the use 
of the Biblical department of the College 
for Women. In 1901 seventy-five years 
will have elapsed since the foundation of 
the old College for Men at Hudson. A 
committee of the trustees, a committee of 
the alumni, and a committee of the faculty 
of Adelbert College have been appointed 
to arrange for a proper observance of this 
anniversary. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Cyrus Northrup 
of the University of Minnesota delivered 
the annual commencement address to the 
graduating class of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at the auditorium June 14. The 
class has 436 members, and is one of the 
largest ever graduated from that institu- 
tion. President Northrup discussed pres- 
ent sociological problems and their rela- 
tions to the young men and women of the 
day. He protested against putting a boy 
or a girl into a profession simply because 
it was an easy life; he advocated a wider 
dissemination of educated men and 
women in business life, and pointed out 
the opportunities for the young in the 
commercial world. He said that the 
secret of Germany’s commercial greatness 
lies in her educated men. Dr. Henry 
Wade Rogers presided for the last time in 
his capacity as president.——President 
Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology delivered the 
commencement address to graduates of 
Armour Institute last week. At Central 
Music hall on Sunday morning Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus preached the baccalaureate 
sermon. On Monday morning he gave a 
breakfast to the senior class at the Union 
League Club. In the afternoon the il- 
luminated window presented to the insti- 
tute by the class graduating from the 
Scientific Academy was unveiled. On 
Tuesday evening the alumni of the school 
met at a banquet. 

CARBONDALE. The twenty-sixth an- 
nual commencement exercises of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
were held in the university auditorium. 
The Rev. Dr. Buclid B. Rogers of Spring- 
field, Ill., delivered the address. 

LINCOLN. The thirty-third annual 
commencement of Lincoln University was 
held at the First Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian church. The Rev. Ira Landrith, 
Nashville, Tenn., delivered the commence- 
ment oration. There were six graduates. 

EFFINGHAM. Sixty-five students were 
graduated from Austin College. President 
H. B. Kepley conferred the degrees, 
Major J. B. Merwin of St. Louis delivered 
the address to the class. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred on the Rev. A. A. 
Hibner, Effingham, Ill., and the Rev. T. L. 
Hancock, Casey, Il. 

JACKSONVILLE. e The graduating ex- 
ercises of Illinois College were held on the 
campus. Dr. Clifford Barnes, the new 
president, was present. 


INDIANA. 


FRANKLIN. On commencement day 
in Franklin College the address to the 
graduates was made by Professor Shaler 
Matthews of Chicago University on “The 
Revival of Faith.” President Scott pre- 
sented the diplomas. 

TERRE HAUTE. The class address at 
Rose Polytechnic Institute was delivered 
by Chancellor Chaplin of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


WISCONSIN. 

The commencement exercises at the 
University of Wisconsin were as follows: 
Sunday, June 17, baccalaureate address by 
Bishop Samuel Fallows. Monday, June 
18, address before the College of Law by 
Hon. David J. Brewer; address before the 
School of Pharmacy by Albert E. Ebert. 
Tuesday, June 19 (class day), ivy exercises 
by the graduating class; class day exer- 
cises and presentation of class memorial; 
class play, presented by members of the 
graduating class; pipe of peace ceremony. 
Wednesday, June 20 (alumni day), annual 
business meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion; alumni dinner; open-air concert by 
the university band; commencement con- 
cert by the School of Music. Thursday, 
June 21 (commencement), university pro- 
cession; commencement exercises; recep- 
tion to the alumni and other friends by 
Vice-President and Mrs. Parkinson; 


alumni reception. 
MISSOURI. 


Dr. Charles A. Ellwood of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has been elected profes- 


“partment. 


sor of sociology in the University of Mis- 
souri. He is a native of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., and is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity. He took his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, and has spent two 
years in study in Europe. For the last 
year he has been instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and has also had 
— of the Associated Charities of Lin- 
coln. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Fargo College held its com- 
mencement week June 9 to 13, with the 
following order of exercises: Saturday, 
June 9, prize declamation contests of the 
college and the preparatory department; 
closing exercises of the preparatory de- 
Sunday, June 10, baccalau- 
reate sermon, President Morley; address 
before the religious societies of the col- 
lege, Rev. F. M. Hubbell. Monday, June 
11, open meeting of the Kappa Gamma 
Chi Literary Society; reception for Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. E. A. Smith, musical di- 
rector of Fargo College. Tuesday, June 
12, annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees and incorporators; memorial service 
for Rey. H. C. Simmons, D. D., late presi- 
dent of Fargo College; address by George 
E. Perley. Wednesday, June 13, com- 
mencement day; address by Rev. Samuel 
G. Smith, D. D.; president’s address, Rev. 
John H. Morley; commencement concert. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Of the 379 degrees given, 112 were taken 
by women, and it is noticeable that, in the 
colleges of general culture, both scientific 
and literary, the number of women ex- 
ceeded the number of men. In the techni- 
cal courses and the College of Law, how- 
ever, no women graduated, and but few in 
the colleges of medicine, pharmacy, and 
dentistry. It is plainly due only to such 
professional courses as mining, engineer- 
ing, and agriculture, and the professional 
schools that the excess of university men 
over university women is now due. The 
education in pure science and letters is, 
however, for women often a mere profes- 
sional course leading to teaching in sec- 
ondary schools, which have felt in re- 
markable degree the effect of this supply 
of well-trained teachers. 


FLAG DAY. 


Flag day was observed June 14 by Paul 
Jones chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, with interesting exercises in 
the Old South meeting house, Boston. 
The members of the chapter and their 
friends filled the church. The speakers’ 
stand was draped with the national colors, 
and potted plants and cut flowers deco- 
rated the platform. Miss Marion Howard 
Brazier, chapter regent, presided. 

The first number was a selection by the 
Marine band, after which Rev. Edward A. 
Horton pronounced the invocation. Ina 
brief address of welcome Miss Brazier 
called attention to the fact that 123 years 
ago yesterday congress adopted the stars 
and stripes as the national emblem, and 
appointed Captain Paul Jones to com- 
mand the ship Ranger. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner’ was sung 
by Mrs. Lester Bartlett. Then came 
greetings by Miss Daggett, regent of the 
State Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, followed by the report of the 
chapter historian, Mrs. Edward Haskell. 
Joseph L. White sang “A Knot of 
Blue and Gray,” after which President 
Eliot of Harvard College spoke on “Our 
Cuban Guests,” giving a great deal of in- 
teresting information as to thé plans for 
their entertainment, 

There will be an equal number of men 
and women, although Superintendent 
Frye hoped there would be a larger pro- 
portion of women. 

There has been no trouble, he said, in 
finding instructors, for applications have 
come from all parts of the country. In 
the six short weeks that they will spend 
at Harvard he believed much good can be 
accomplished. He has received a tele- 
gram from Superintendent Frye, stating 
that the preparations have been practi- 
cally completed, and that before the trans- 
ports sail he will send a full list of names 
of the teachers. 

Francis Lowell Pratt sang “The Flag of 
the Free,” after which Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Lean extended the greeting of the D. A. R. 
Society of New York, and made an ad- 
dress on “Old Glory.” Herbert Johnson 
sang “The New America,” and Mrs. Chap- 
man presented the greetings of the State 
Society, Daughters of the Revolution, of 
which she is regent. General Curtis Guild 
responded to “The Flag Defenders,” and 
the exercises closed with music by the 
Marine band and benediction. 
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AN OCEAN OF INK 


1S USED ANNUALLY. MORE OF 


CarTER’s INK 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


IS YOURS CARTER’S? 


Send for free booklet, “Inklings.” 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., - - 


BOSTON. 


THE GREATEST BOY OF ALL. 
The boy who leads his class at school, 
A glorious child is he; 
We wonder at the boy who plays 
The violin at three. 
The little one in kilts who knows 
3 His Homer through and through, 
r quotes from Willie Shakes e n 
Our admiration, too. 


But greater far than is the boy 
Who leads his class, or he 
That all the world has heard of as 
An infant prodigy, 
Is one whose lot is lowly, but 
Whose destiny is high— 
The office Boy who works on while 
The band is marching by. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


SPONGES. 


The gathering of sponges is a great in- 
dustry of the people of the Bahama 
islands and the Florida Keys, Key West 
being the great market for ‘their sale, 
Sponges are taken on the coral bank, says 
the author of “Across the Everglades,” in 
various depths of water, by diving or by 
means of the sponge-hook. 

A sponge-hook is a curved iron with 
three prongs, into the socket of which is 
fitted a very long pole. The hook is 
thrown over the sponge,—which has been 
located with the water-glass,—and by a 
quick jerk the sponge is loosened from its 
root and brought to the surface. 

The water-glass is the constant compan- 
ion of the fishermen here, It usually con- 
sists of a bucket whose bottom has been 
replaced by a sheet, of glass. It ig curious 
to how many different purposes the men 
put this glass. I have watched with great 
amusement two negroes fishing for large 
fish, one looking down into the water the 
other with the line in his hand. The man 
with the water-glass would sing out, 
“Pull!” as soon as he saw the hook disap- 
pear ing mouth, and his companion 
wou aul in, perhaps, a thirty- 
mutton-fish. 

The sponge, when taken from the bot- 
tom, is not the light, springy, soft, yellow- 
colored affair that we are accustomed to 
see. The general shape is similar, but the 
surface is smooth, with the exception of a 
few sharp, voleano-like craters on the 
top; in color as black as your hat, and to 
the touch like soft India rubber. 

What annoys the sponge fisherman is 
that he sees so many sponges of different 
kinds before he meets one that is market- 
able. The largest of the worthless kind is 
the “Loggerhead.” This sponge is on the 
bottom in enormous quantities. It has 
the shape of a round life-preserver, and 
sometimes attains the diameter of five 
feet. Then there is the potato-sponge, 
and there are several varieties which have 
sharp spines through them that hurt the 
hands very badly when pressed. The 
sponges that are marketable are the glove, 
sheep’s-wool, grass, and yellow. . 

I have a sheep’s-wool that is larger than 
my head, but so soft that I can put it in 
my closed hand and it cannot be seen. 


APABLE WOMAN WANTED for a perma- 
nent position. $60 per month and all expenses. 
Experience unnecessary. 
CLARK & CO., 2348. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Manual Training. 
Free courses for teachers, fitting for both grammar 
and high school work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, 


established by Mrs. Gaieer A. Shaw. Time for each 
course, Oct. 1 to June |. USTAF LARSSON, Prin. 
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The following rates from Hartford, New 
Haven, and New York to Halifax were re- 
ceived from the New York, New Haven, & 
Hartford railroad too late for insertion in 


the bulletin: — 

All rail line or steamer from St. John to 
Digby, thence rail, New York, $25; New 
Haven, $22.80; Hartford, $21.55. 

Via International Steamship Company 
to St. John, thence rail, or via steamer to 
Digby, thence rail, New York, $20; New 
Haven, $17.80; Hartford, $16.55. 

Via Dominion Atlantic, steamer Boston 
to Yarmouth, or Digby, thence rail, New 
York, $17; New Haven, $14.80; Hartford, 

13.55. 
. Via Yarmouth Steamship Company, 
steamer to Yarmouth, thence rail, New 
York, $17; New Haven, $14.80; Hartford, 
13.55. 
‘ Via Canada Atlantic and Plant Steam- 
ship Company to Halifax direct, New 
York, $17; New Haven, $14.80; Hartford. 
13.55. 
. From Boston to Halifax via Dominion 
Atlantic, returning Halifax to Boston via 
Canada Atlantic and Plant, or vice versa, 
New York, $19; New Haven, $16.80; Hart- 
ford, $15.55. 

From Boston to Halifax via Yarmouth 
Steamship Company and rail, returning 
via Plant line, or vice versa, New York, 
$19; New Haven, $16.80; Hartford, $15.55. 


PRESIDENT H. W. ROGERS. 


Various reflections, morals, and sugges- 
tions will be drawn as to the resignation 
of Henry Wade Rogers, president of the 
Northwestern University. , Within the 
last year the head of the Methodist insti- 
tution at Evanston has attracted wide at- 
tention, owing to the character of his 
views on public questions, and especially 
by his utterances at the celebrated Central 
Music hall meeting of April 30, 1899. 
Whether these were the chief causes that 
led to the lack of harmony between the 
president and the board of trustees, which 
resulted in the resignation, or whether 
purely administrative and educational 
questions led to the retirement, does not 
seem to be altogether clear. The prob- 
ability is that both had some share in in- 
fluencing the outcome. 

In regard to the latter phase, it is inti- 
mated that there are millions await ng t-e 
Northwestern, as well as the Chicago Uni- 
versity, if somebody only goes after them 
in the proper way—the Dr. Harper way, 
for instance. This may be the case, but it 
will be many a day before another univer- 
sity is placed in as favorable a posiiion as 
to securing the funds necessary for its en- 
largement and growth as that of which 
Dr. Harper is the head. If Me_hodism hes 
a man of many millions, who is ready to 
cover every dollar given to the North- 
western with another, then the compari- 
son would be fair. 

That Dr. Rogers’ public utterances of 
one year ago and on one or two occasions 
since were not in accord with the views of 
the Methodists of the United States, as a 
body, must have been sufficiently evident 
to any one who attended some of the ses- 
sions and lectures at the recent quadren- 
nial conference in th’s city. The applause 
that greeted Congressman Dolliver’s ex- 
pansion sentiments would alone have been 
convincing on this question. It is also 
evident that, in order to secure the great- 
est success of the Northwestern, it i¢ 
necessary that its head should be in gen- 
eral sympathy with the great church of 
which it is the educational representative. 

These facts point to but one conclusion. 
While there is no church and no secular 
university which prohibits its officers 
from free expression of their opinions as 


private individuals, there are excellent 
reasons why they should be guarded and 
careful as to their public utterances. 
These may be proclaimed as the views of 
a private individual, and not as those of a 
church or a university, but the general 
public does not discriminate closely, and 
if a college or university president choozes 
to express his views on public policies 
upon the platform, he must always do so 
at his own risk. He must remember that, 
while the church or the university does 
not undertake to dictate, he himself 
should not place it in the embarrassing 
position of being responsible for h!s views 
or as indorsing them. 

The question at last resolves itself into 
one of good taste and discretion. The 
educational and other requirements which 
go to make up the ideal college or univer- 
sity president in these days are high. 
The field in which he works is broad, and 
ealls for his best gifts and energies. In 
these circumstances the university presi- 
dent is wise who makes the building up of 
the institution with which he is connected 
his chief work. And if, in addition to his 
duties as a scholar and administrator. he 
is expected to enhance the finances, as 
well, he needs to have as much tact as the 
professional diplomat. 


GEORGE P. RUSSELL. 


The Journal this week presents an arti- 
ele from the pen of George P. Russell of 
Lexington, Ky., which deserves a’ wide 
reading He is one of the leaders of the 
eolored people of the South, much as 
Booker T. Washington is. So highly is he 
regarded that the large school over which 
he presides is named for him. Mr. Russzll 


is a native of Southwestern Kentucky. It 
was through the devotion and heroic self- 
sacrifice of his mother that he was given 
the opportunities of the public schools of 
his district. He worked his way through 
Berea College, and graduated with honors. 
He earned every cent he had for college 
expenses. 

After graduation he went to Fayette 
county, where he taught in the country 
schools. His examination papers were so 
exceptional and his work so superior that 
he was soon elected to a position as prin- 
cipal of a city school in Lexington. From 
that time his salary has been steadily in- 
creased, and his own improvement so 
marked that he now holds a prominent 
position as one of the leaders of his peo- 
ple, educationally and socially. A few 
years ago he was married to an educated 
woman, who assists him in the English 
department of the school named for him. 

Through the sympathetic interest of 
Mayor Henry T. Duncan, himself a Har- 
vard graduate, Professor Russell was sent 
to visit the public schools of nearly all the 
large Eastern cities. Since that time 
there has been a steady improvement in 
his own system. Mayor Duncan, also 
chairman of the board of education, quick 
to note the changes for the better, advised 
his board to allow several weeks of study 
in Chicago. He holds a life certificate 
from his state, and is a close student of 
pedagogy. 

His direct aim now is to try to arouse 
public sentiment to change the curriculum 
of prescribed study for the public schoo:s 
so that every child will be taught in 
manual arts, 


MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
Though they captured the Morro, 
And filled Spain with sorrow 
As they swept her prouds ships from the 


sea, 
My castle in Spain 
Shall forever remain; 
It can never be taken from me. 
—W. A. T. 


Teachers’ Excursion to Halifax vx The 


Plant Line 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Round Trip Rate from Boston, $10.00. 
Tickets good on steamers leaving Boston Tuesday, July 3, Friday, Jvly 6. or Saturday, July 7, and 


good to return on any steamer up to July 3ist. 


Tickets will also be sold, good going via Plant Line to Halifax, returning via Yarmouth, at rate of 
$'2, plus one dollar, collected by the Trezsurer of the American Institute of instruction. : 


THE PLANT LINE is the ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE between BOSTON AND HALIFAX, 


Affording a Delightful Sea Voyage. 
The trip along the Nova Scotia coast is p irticularly interesting, as well as the sail up Halifax Harbor, 


80 celebrated for ita f »rtifications. 


Inexpensive trips beyond Halifax may be arranged, includi 
, ipe ng the sail through the Strait 
the Cape and to Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland — 
amships La Grand Halifax. and Florida are staunch 
efore a ceiling on your route, call or send for the Plant Line adver 
colored map of the Provinces, the most complete map published. ae eee 


J. A. FLANDERS, New Engl 
299 Washington st. 
M. F PLANT, President. 


H. DOWNING, A 
20 Atlantic Ave. (Lewis Whart), Boston. 


H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paver. 


KEEP COOL! 


The problem of problems for the sum- 
mer is how to keep cool. Much depends 
on what we eat and drink, but more on 
what we wear. Strange there should be 
any doubt what the latter is, when the 
proofs af WHAT NOT TO WEAR are so 
much in evidence on a hot day. See that 


man in linen shirt and collar! Tiring of 
the effort to keep his neck dry by mop- 
ping, he inserts his handkerchief between 
skin and collar to save what is left of the 
stiffness in the latter. Compare with the 
man in shirt and collar of wool (negligee). 
The pitying smile on the face of the latter 
as he glances at the victim of linen tells 
the story in a nutshell. 

Think this over a minute. If contact 
with linen causes so much distress to the 
neck, how are we to measure the mischief 
done where the entire body is covered 
with it? 

Perspiration as it first leaves the pores 
is vapor, and as wool has a strong affinity 
for vapor, it absorbs it as fast as it 
emerges from the pores. But wool has 
also a repulsion for water, so that the 
vapor taken up by it is not allowed to 
condense in the material, but is passed 
through to the outside and evaporated. 

What follows? That to keep cool in 
summer your underwear MUST BE 
WOOLLEN. It is, of course, essential 
that the wool be of absolute purity. It 
is also necessary that the texture be of 
such weave and fineness as will give the 
maximum of lightness and _ porosity. 
These three requisites will be found com- 
bined to perfection in the aptly-styled 
“gauze weight” of the Dr. Jaeger system. 
In an undersuit of this extremely light, 
all-wool Jaeger fabric you can defy old 
Sol, and, at the same time, snap your 
fingers at sudden falls of temperature. 
Like a gull on the ocean, you can then en- 
joy life, whether borne on the top of a 
“hot wave” or plunged without warning 
down the mercurial incline—secure in 
either case against prostration or chill. 

“Health Culture” is the name of a book 
replete with information regarding Dr. 
Jaeger’s system, which may be had on ap- 
plication to the Dr. Jaeger Company. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The vexed question as to whether lit- 
erary men make good husbands will prob- 
ably never be disposed of, as it needs must 
be settled by individual cases, and no two 
individuals alike. The crabbed 
Carlyle and his high-strung Jane, the lat- 
ter undoubtedly dwarfed in her literary 
product by her constant self-effacement in 
the presence of her moody husband, form 
the subject for Miss Laughlin’s July con- 
tribution to the “Stories of Authors’ 
Loves,” appearing in the Delineator. She 
gives a pathos to the subject, lacking 
with some of the harsher pens that have 
treated it. 


When my friends are blind of one eye, 
I look; at them in, profile-—Joubert. 
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JONAH H. WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington St., 


ston, Mass. 


A. D, JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A.C. KENLY,. Agent, 107 East German St., Baltimore, Md, 

A. L. REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


T. M. EMERSON, Traflic Manager, 


H.M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, | Wimington, N.C. 


Private School 


At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to 


purchase, on easy terms, a school 


of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 


Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 

Mon hs on Education in the U.8............... 
Frenc ONG PractiO 
Specimens of the Forms of Discourse.............. 
Sudermann’s Frau 

clopedia of Persons and Places................... 
The Stories of Capts. Lewis and Clark............... 
Cornelius Nepos—Twenty 


The Black Terror: A Romance of Russia.... ...... 
Our Native Trees 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Butler [Ed.} J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, — 
Savoy. A. Flanagan, Chicago. — 
McPherson. Doubleday, Page, & Co.,N.¥. $1.25 
Lewis. (Kd.] Henry Holt & Co., New York. -60 
Gruener. “ “ “ 
Champlin. oe “ 2.50 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Kingsley. Werner School Book Co., Chicago. —— 
Barss. The Macmillan Co., New York. — 
Ham American Book Co., N. Y, 125 
Joka L. C, Page & Co., Boston, 1.50 
Keeler Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Matthews. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 175 
Chapman, “ “ “ “ 2.00 
Stedman. [Ed.] Wm. R. Jenkins., N. Y. 1.50 
Riddle, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.50 
Maury. University Pub. Co., N. Y. e 1.25 


We are pleased to welcome into the field 
the bright little quarterly, “Practical Psy- 
chology,” edited by W. A. Barnes of Bos- 
ton, whose ad appeais on back page of 
this journal. It abounds in helpful sug- 


gestions to mothers, teachers, and all 
others interested in the higher thought. 
Mr. Barnes stands deservedly high as a 
private teacher of practical psychology 
and hypnotism. 


The Fitchburg railroad has published a 
very attractive summer excursion book, 
giving a list of health and pleasure resorts 


on and reached by its line. The book is 
complete in its outline of routes, rates, 
etc., and also embraces a volume of other 
interesting matter, including list of hotels 
and boarding houses at various points, 
their capacity and charges. 

Copies may be obtained upon application 
to the ticket agents of the company, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of three cents 
in stamps by C. M. Burt, general passen- 
ger agent. 


MISCELLANY. 


A MIDSUMMER WISH. 


These summer days, 

In burning haze, 

I rather wish 

I were a fish; 

Or, say a frog 

In some wet bog, 

With naught to do 

The long day through 

But soak and croak, 

And croak and soak. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
_ softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

After a meeting of an educational asso- 
ciation at the Philadelphia normal school, 
the audience were invited to view the art 
collection of the Edward T. Steel school, 
which was displayéd in the corridors of 
the building. It was then the following 
conversation was overheard :— 

She (approaching ‘The Sower’’)--- 
“What’s that man doing?” 

He—“Sowing something— wheat, I 
guess.” 

She (observing the lower right-hand 
corner very closely)—‘‘Oh—Millet—yes—- 
wheat is a kind of millet, isn’t it? that is 
what he is sowing.” . 

A little girl drew a dog and cat on her 
slate, and said to her mother, “A cat 
oughtn’t to have but four legs; .ut I drew 
her with six, so she could run away from 
the dog.’”’—Ex. 


THE BLACK MAN. 

Singin’ ’bout de black man, 

Settin’ in de sun; 
Glad ter git a job ter do, 

An’ gladder when it’s done. 
Has its disadvantage, 

Dis color of ’is skin, 
But he hasn’t got no “burden” 

’Ceppin’ when it’s gin. 
Singin’ ’bout de black man 

Doesn’ make no bluff; 
Takes life as it comes along, 

An’ says it’s good enough. 
Doesn’ hafter listen 

Ter all dis white folks’ din; 
Hasn’t got no burden— 

Not wuf mentionin’. 

—Washington Star. 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE. 


The Seaboard Air Line _ railway, 


“Florida and West India Short Line,” has 
pleasure in announcing to the public that 
it will open its new line to Florida on 
June 38, 1900, with through sleeping cars 
between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
and Columbia, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Jack- 
sonville and Tampa Fla., etc., etc.;. also 
through sleeping cars from New York, 
etce., to Atlanta, Ga., where connections 
are made in Union depot for all points 
South and Southwest. The Old Dominion 
Steamship Company’s steamships from 
New York and the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Company’s steamships 
from Boston and Providence make con- 
nection with these trains at Norfolk, Va. 

The Seaboard Air Line railway is the 
short line to the principal cities of the 
South and to all points in Florida and the 
West Indies. It is also the direct line to 
Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, and all points 
South and Southwest. It enters the 
capitals of the six states which it trav- 
erses, not including the national capital, 
through which many of its trains are 
operated. 

Two trains conveying passengers via 
this route will leave New York daily at 
1 p. m. and 12.15 o’clock midnight from 
Pennsylvania railroad depot. 

For full particulars in regard to sleep- 
ing-car arrangements and dining-car ser- 
vice, please refer to ticket agents of con- 
necting lines, W. C. Shoemaker, general 
Eastern passenger agent, 371 and 1206 
Broadway, New York, Charles L. Longs- 
dorf, New England passenger agent, 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., W. M. 
McConnell, general agent, 1434 New York 
avenue, Washington, D. C., or to L. S. Al- 
len, general passenger agent, Portsmouth, 
Va. 


2 At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
4 it a great convenience to go right over to 
3 THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recom d i d normal duates, 8 lists, 
mends college and no gra Ngee 


and other teachers to colleges, schools, a ilies. 
Advises parents about schools. 
: WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
Teachers with ROBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN JEACHERS BUR 


and should correspond 


U 
0. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends supertor Teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A CALL on a teachers’ agency is in many ways better than correspondence. What is wanted can be 
explained more fully, and concessions are sometimes made from the original requirements to 
secure candidates of strong personality. For many years the schools of East Orange, N. J., have been noted for 
the teachers they have secured through the superintendent, whose habit it is to spend much time in visiting the 
schools of ee y unable to pay as large salaries us East Orange, and by seeing tedchers actually at work select 
those best fitted for the vacant places in his schools. Among the places vacant in 19% was that of principal of 
the high school. Mr. Davey was on a tour of several men he was to meet. But when he called 
inspection, and had upon his list the names of on us we said; ‘ Unquestionably the best man in 
this state for the place is Principal Evans of the Elmira high school.” He had not heard of him, but was in- 
terested in what we said, and asked to have him make application. On May 31 Mr. Davey wrote us, saying: 
“You will be pleased to know that Mr. Evans was yesterday unanimously elected rincipal ot our 
high school at a salary of $2,500. We had more than 100 applications. Of these 1 visited many, hut 
invited only three to be present at the meeting of the board yesterday. Mr. Evans re- PAID 
ceived all the votes on the first ballot. Please accept my thanks for your assistance.”. His ¢all ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Cc. W. BARDEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


Chicago, 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those witbout positions. 


The Albert ( wea Central 
Agency. 6. 3. ALBERT. Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGYO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘sod 
and FOREICN  «snuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuutTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Masa 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
with gees general education wanted for department work in High 


P ECIALISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


rimary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 


352 Wasbin n St., 
Mass. 


Baxter Memorial Bldg., 
Portland, Me. 

Our terms please. 

Write for Manual, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sidoet. and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St. N.Y. Jonw ©. Rooxwiens, Managers. 


' 4 Ashburton PL, Boston, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., C 25 King 8t. West, Toronto, 414 Century Bldg., Minneapoiis. 
583 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & co., Pro Rey 
2-A Beacon St. ton, 
University Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 


[HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH-~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv: 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Bhapel St., opposite Fiotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


_ School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
KRuggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent clientage 1s large, giving us many di- 


rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
ou honestly 


anageérs. 


and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell 
wbat we can do for you. Reference Book free. ‘ ADAMS & COMPHER, 


eee 
i i f lacing teachers 
Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mind and Hand: Manual Training.................. Decco 
The ‘True Citizen: How to Become One. Markwick & 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest..................+. 
- Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden.............. 
Bird-Life (Edition for 
a Guide to Europe (Paris Exposition Edition)........ 
Nicholas Comenius—Story of Penn. Schools........ 
| | 
| 
set Street, Boston. 
| eacners 3 Somer. ’ 
° 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 25. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS make a Specialty of Works on 


Bookkeeping and Business Practice 


> THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 
And in the Upper Grades of Grammar Schools. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago. 


The Crocker Fountain Pen. 
“A PEN WITHOUT A PEER.” 
Pen COMPLETE 2/5 SIZE. 


Full Particulars Cheerfully Sent on Application. 


New York. 


INK RESERVOIR ANO FILLER 


It requires no giass fillers; it fills itself. It does not blot nor soil the fingers. Itis a marvelous 
combination of strength, beauty, durability, and simplicity. Fitted with a superb gold pen, it makes 
writing a delight. Send for circular, or remit ®2.00 for a very satisfactory pen. 

TEACHERS will find selling the CROCRER PEN an easy and profitable business for vacation or 


permanent work. Ask for wholesale prices. ; 
SETH S. CROCKER, THE CROCKER PEM CO., 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Treas. and Manager. 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


New YorRK. BOSTON. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
Bg correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
, Z Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 
MS LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


2x8 Washiugton School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
=—— halfthe usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.59. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D. C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Hasa h and ¢ course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of fe and 
practical work in every Gopartment. Chartered by the 
xy” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Masa. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL their spare time to soliciting ord 
PSYGHOLOGY for our educational publications to 


write us for particulars. 


Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. We pay liberal cash commissions, 


Subsereption Price,---- $1.00 per Year. 
Published by = WILLIAM A. BARNES, and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
tp Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
JouRNAL oF Epucartion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


Psychol » Hypootiem, Personal Magnet- 

ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 

book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cénts; paper, 25 cents. 


Publishers. 
ONIUER SIT 


Any Information. 


PUBLISHING? 


43-47 East 30th St., 
COMPANY New Yorke 


Washin; Street, 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr master. 
“« PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.” 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
« pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 

“No better text-book.” — Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 

“A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 

“Ts all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
Pp. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 40C,; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAID. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
Publishers of the Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


B STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. Crane, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Becton 
G. H. BARTLE?T. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE#, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHUOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\ For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. KEOKWITS. 


Wanted 
Educated Representatives 


FOR OLIVER & BOYD’S OBJECT LESSON CARDS. 
These cards are designed to illustrate the uses 
of various substances and objects in the \ ege- 
table, Animal, and Mineral Kingdoms. ‘Their 
peculiar feature is that, instead of giving pic- 
tures of what is presented, real specimens of 
Raw Produce, Manufactured Articles, and 
Minerals are fixed to the Cards, thus forming 


A Miniature Museum. 


They fill a long-felt want in all grades of 
school work and meet the requirements of the 
most progressive teachers. 


Apply for Agents’ Terms, 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Insti‘ute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Summer Courses in Chemistry and Mathematics 


Will be given duriftig six weeks, beginning July 5, 
by Professors of the College in the above depart- 
ments. The courses are exactly equivalent both in 
time and subject matter to the College courses, and 
persons satisfactorily completing a subject in the 
Summer School can count it toward a College de- 
gree. The School also provides TEACHERS and 
persons in other professions with exceptional op- 

ortunity for summer Study in Chemistry and 
Mathematics. For detailed information apply to 

FRANK G. WREN, 
Tufts College, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHaprn. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHeUKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Toew Princinal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Sommer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Wiwante TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
& Somerset Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— New York City. 
The professior ai school of Columbia 
Ceachers for the training of gen- 
eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 
College. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E.RUSSCLL, Ph.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IWew York 


University 


Sixth Year . . . . SUMMER COURSES. . . July 9—August 17 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AN. 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


i bg pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 


tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 


essential to a complete commercial education. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed. in one year. 
Regicirar of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the, 


JAMES LL.D., President. 


The Standard Dictionary, 


Large 8vo. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Full Leather, $4 net ; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets fhe frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate 
9 - 


priced Standard Dictionary. it gives the Orthography, Pronunciati 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pre 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLO 


and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 
ronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


R COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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